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THE FORREST-RACE ROMANCE. 
Copied from a London paper, dated 1773. 

I passED my examination with some credit, and was appointed assis- 
tant-surgeon to my ship, then lying at Portsmouth. Asshe was expected, 
however, to sail every tide to join the fleet off Cherbourg,” I wasnot sent 
down at once, but received instructions to be on board the Gull tender, 
at Sheerness, in eight days. Inthe mean time, with my appointment, 
and twenty guineas in my pocket, a light heart and a tolerable figure, L 
went down into Surrey, to Bromley force, the seat of an excellent friend, 
from whom I had long had aa invitation. I found the house full of visitants, 
chiefly young people about my own age, all making merry, and had little 
difficulty in being admitted of their crew. I never saw so many happy, 
fair and handsome faces together, as were there assembled for the next 
week—but by far the loveliest of the fair faces, was that of a young lady 
from the west, called Fane; and none, perhaps, was happier than my 
own, when beside her. She delighted in botany; and although I at that 
time knew little more of the science than would have enabled me to make 
a tolerable guess at the dried drug in a medicine-chest, yet the tempta- 
tion was so great, that I could not resist the opportunity of becoming her 
more constant companion, by undertaking the office of her tutor. My 
inadequacy must have been soon betrayed ; nevertheless, we continued to 
pursue our studies, with as regular attendance as ever on my part, and as 
implicit attention on hers ; till mutually we arrived at a tacit understand- 
ing that, provided welooked at the flower together, it mattered little whe- 
ther [ assigned it a right or a wrong place in our rareclassification. We 
soon exchanged the garden for the fields and green lanes; and often be- 
fore the others had risen to their daily vocations of riding or sailing, we 
would contrive a ramble in search of some unknown species of an unheard 
of genus, to the romantic borders of Holmsdale, which lay within a half 
mile of Bromley, with the apology of the childeen for our guides, who 
rarely failed to find inducement enough in the rabbit-warren, or rookery, 
to leave us alone in our search through the glades and avenues of the old 
holm oak and the furze. It cannot be expected that, withthese occasions 
constantly falling out, an ardent youth of nineteen, as [ then was, should 
long conceal feelings 30 fostered by every appliance of time and circum- 
stance; nor need it be wondered at, that before even the week had 
elapsed, | had avowed my passion, and had not been altogether unsuc- 
cessful in eliciting a confession of its return. My exultation on that 
evening must have been very apparent, for next morning, as I came down 
stairs, having lain much later than usual, my host, Mr. Blundell, met me, 
and took my arm as he bade me good morning, then led me into the 
library, and, “ Harry, my fine fellow,” said he, in his good-natured way, 
‘you must get the M. D. to your name, and make something handsome 
of your own, before you begin to run away with the hearts of our girls 
here in the country.” 

‘**Pon my soul, sir,’’ stammered I, while I felt myself blushing to the 
eyes, “‘ |—1—we were only pulling flowers, sir.” 

“ Ah! my dear boy,” he sighed and went on, “take care that while 
you pull the flowers, you do not plant thorns for both hereafter.”” I had 
expected nothing short of therns for my roses; but he surprised me a 
little when he proceeded; “Ellen is my ward: she is a good girl, and 
will be a rich girl; and you know very well I would not be acting as a 
guardian worthy of such a trust, if | encouraged the addresses of one 
whose fortune is still to make, and whose attachments, Harry, have still 
to undergo the changes of the most fickle time in bislife. Come, tell 
me candidly, how far has this business gone ~ 

Here was a pretty reckoning to be run up under a hedge. I was 
silent and sheepish for a while; but told him honestly all about it, so 
soon as I could speak without choking on every second word. 

“Sarely,” said he, when I had done, “ you must have been aware of 
the great impropriety of trying to engage this young lady’s affections 
without my sanction—I am her guardian, you know.” 

“I declare, my dear sir, | never knew that you were her guardian,” I 
exclaimed; “‘L never knew the had any fortune to guard.” 

He smiled, and asked, ‘‘ Were you ever in love before, Harry?” 

*‘ Never, sit, upon my honor—except once—but that was nothing.” 

‘* Nothing to this, I suppose,” he replied; “ and this, I dare say, will be 
nothing to the next. 
remember many a time when I would have given my eyes to have 
walked to church with one pretty girl, and my head, I suppose, if Lcould, 
to have walked home with another. I was just your age then—what age 
are you now, Harry?” 
* This must have been in 1758 
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“ Nineteen past, sir,” (it was not a week since my birthday.) 
** Aye, aye, | was just about nineteen myself then—but no matter. 
You would see the propriety of going up to London in the mean time, 
were it not that Ellen is obliged to leave us to-day; it is no arrangement 
of mine, I assure you. If I thought it necessary to get either of you 
out of the other’s way, I certainly would pack you off, and keep 
Ellen with me ; but thefact is I am only joint trustee in this business; her 
other guardians insist on having her away to the house of one of them, to 
whose nomination I have been over-persuaded toconsent. He isneedy, and 
the allowance may be an object; but [ would rather pay the m out 
of my own pocket twice told, than let her go down among them. ow- 
ever it cannot be helped: she must leave us. Poor thing! with such a 
fortune and so many connexions—keeping myself out of the question, 
without whose sanction, thank heaven they cannot marry her, there never 
was a more friendless dependent.” 

“ And has Miss Fane no brother, no father alive ?” inquired I. 

“« Mother, sister, and brother, all the family are dead,” replied Mr. Blun- 
dell, “excepting her father, who, I am sorry to say, is still alive to every 
thing but a proper sense of his own respectability and his child’s happi- 





| ness. His last instructions were dated London, but what he is doing 


there, or where, or how he lives I cannot tell.” 


He had now forgotten my misdemeanors in his own confidential re- 
grets, and I had forgotten my confusion in eagerness to know something 
more of cne who, [ felt, for all the careful old gentleman's prudent veto, 
was not quite out of my reach; although the mention of her fortune, (why 
should [ be ashamed to confess it?) much more seriously valuable, had 
inspired me with fear of failure proportionate to the enhanced richness of 
success. 

“What a pity, sir,” I said, going cunningly to work, “that testators 
do not attend more to the interests of their legatees in the appointment 
of equally careful guardians, if they think one not enough.” 

‘Ab, it was the doing of the law, not of her grandfather, else Fane 
would never have had the control of a penny of it; but bad it not been for 
me, he would have had it all. I fought her battle stoutly though, and 
kept matters squareenough till I was induced to eonsent to the admission 
of this other worthy, as a sort of balance wheel to keep our ill-sorted 
motions from bringing every thing to astand.” 

“ And pray, sir,” I went on, elated with my success, “ who may this 
vexatious umpire be?” I fairly overshot the mark. 

** That’s no affair of yours, Harry, just now. Go on with your profes- 
sion, get half-a dozen years over your head, and a decent independence 
at least in your pocket, and then | shall be very happy indeed to put the 
son of an old friend in the way of a good match, but never, Harry, never 
let your wife have to say that she made a man of you, while you have 
head and hands, and health, to make a man of yourself.” 

“ Dear sir, you are quite right; and believe me, | would never dream 
of acting otherwise—only—had [ not better see about Miss Fane’s hortus 
siccus, a3 you say she goes to day ?”’ 


“I have saved you that trouble, Harry: she is gone before you were 
out of bed.”’ 


I am afraid I proved but dull company during the few hours of my 
stay at Bromley Force after this miserable disappointment. I took my 
leave that evening, and, to tell the truth, came up to London in a fuming 
passion, for [ could get no satisfaction whatever, notwithstanding my 
numerous inquiries; I could not even ascertain the boarding-school at 
which she had been in town. All 1 knew amounted to this, that I was 
in love, and likely to continue 80; but with whom exactly I could not tell, 
farther than that she was a lovely girl, an heiress, and the ward of my 
careful friend Mr. Blundell, in conjunction with her father—a character, 
1 feared not too respectable—and some one else of the same stamp, with 
whom she now was about to be placed, not less against her own and Mr. 

Siundell’s willthan mine. But I had little time to indulge in re- 


| regrets or speculation; I found the Gull with her mainsail set at moor- 


| ings in the Medway, and hurrying on board forgot every thing for a while 


Tut, man; I was a young fellow once myself, and 


im the bustle of getting the little schooner under weigh. As we stretched 
out ofthe Nore, however, with a steady breeze and smovuth water, in the 
summer evening, when the difficulties of crooked pilotage, and frequent 
alrerations in our course had been exchanged for the quiet relaxation of 
fair wind and open sea-room; and when the boat had begun to take her 
work into her own hand, like a strong and willing laborer, laying herself 
to the water, and sending the crew from her sloped deck to lounge 
about the companion, and lean into the sunset over her dark weather 
rail, with fulded arms and half-shut eyes; then as I looked acruss the 
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glittering expanse, where the level sun danced upon every. wave between us 
and the hazy shore I insensibly began to people the filmy and golden-grained 
air with my own familiar images again; and long after the failing radiance 
bed spent itself in the eastearn gloom, and long after the waters had 
ceased to roll in even the reflected splendor of the upper sky, [ continued 
sowing their dim and restless floor with waving visions of green fields, 
and flowery plants, and airy coppices, till the bright enchantress of them 
all seemed to be won back to my side, and I wandered with her again 
through the long day of sunshine, forgetful alike of sea, and ship, and sor- 
row, and the fast falling shad ows of night. 

The chill breeze sent me below at last, and wearied with a day of 
unusual fatigue, I turned into my berth; but was long kept awake by an 
angry altercation between the commander and his mate, who were drink- 
ing wogether in the main cabin. What they disputed about I could not 
understand, but I heard enough to convince me that the command hed 
been intrusted to a person of nc very amiable temper: in fact I had 
hardly ever met a more disagreeable man than our petty captain, or one 
on whose countenance habitual violence and intoxication had contracted a 
more repulsive look. 

In the morning we were off Dungeness, with a steady, south-easterly 
breeze, that gave us a favourable run to Portmouth that evening. Here 
we joined three others on the same destination, and standing out 
again, made so much of it during the night, that, when I came on deck 
next morning, I found overselves and consorts beating up with a light 
wind, abreast of Cherbourg, the coast about which was just beginning to 
be distinguishable. There had been a good deal of disputing the day 
previous on board the Gull, and the captain’s tyrannical conduct had put 
every one on board in a state of angry excitement. For my own part, I 
avoided coming in contact with him, except at meals, when [ could not 
help it, and then I had only to dread the want of social Lumanity which 
I never failed to meet; but it was far otherwise with the crew; he 
knocked them about with whatever came to hand without mercy, and 
openly kept up his mastery by exciting himself to a pitch of sufficient vio- 
lence with quantities of brandy. 

We could not yet distinguish any of the fleet, for the wind had come 
round to the south, and was still getting lighter; but at last we plainly 
heard the noise of a heavy cannonade. It was the first time in my life I 
hed heard a shot fired in anger, and as every deep explosion came 
through the air, my heart beat faster and faster, and, natural fear 
mingling with naturai impatience, I stood engrossed in pleasingly fearful 
feelings, till [ was roused by the voice of the mate, crying that there was a 
ship to windward. As our fleet Jay between us and the shore, we had 
ne fear of its proving an enemy, and farther than an object of casual 
speculation, the sail attracted little notice, till at length, as we stood up 
channel with the ship, which seemed a large merchantman, going full be- 
fore the wind, that had now freshened under a heavy press of sail, about a 
mile to windward on our bow, the mate gave it as his opinion that we ought 
to speak him, and learn how the fleet lay. Now, about a quarter of an 
hour before this, one of the men having grumbled at a cuff, the captain 
had taken me regularly to witness the mutiny; and going to his arms’- 
chest, had stuck a pair of pistols in the breast of his jacket, with which 
he had paraded the deck fora few minutes, in tenfold truculence, and had 
then gone below again, where he now sat over his articles of war and 
brandy bottle. The cabin light was partly open to admit air; and he 
made his inquiries, and gave his orders, without coming on deck. 
“‘ What colors does that fellow shew, sir ?”’ 

“‘ He is canvas to the mast-head, sir, and I cannot see his flag; but I 
think I know the cut of his royals: he’s a merchant victualler, if I don’t 
mistake, belonging to the leeward division, standing across to Ports- 
mouth—for stores, I suppose.”’ 

“IT don’t care what you suppose, sir—what is his name ?”’ 

“(The Prince Frederick.” 

“ Ab—eh !—old Manson's craft!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

«« What course do you lie, sir?” 

‘‘ Hard upon the wind: if he hold on, we will cress his wake close 
astern.” 

“« Well, do now as I desire you, sir. Le. the boat away as many 
points as will run yeu under his bows—and hold on your course till I give 
you farther orders.” Then, in an under growl to himself, ‘‘ Ah, ha, he 
thought he had swamped me about that d—d business of his son’s and 
the Phoenix ; but [’ll show the old costermongering rogue that I can cross 
his bows both on shore and at sea’’—Here he raised his voice again— 
*« and, hilloa, sir ! order him as soon as he comes within hail, to run un- 
der my stern, and rouud to leeward, till your commander questions him 
on his Mejesty’s service. And clear away that gun in the bows there, 
for, by—, if he does not put his helm up, I’!! fire into him, as I would 
into a huxter’s stall !” 

We accordingly fell away to leeward, and the vessels rapidly neared 
each other. The stranger had studding sails set from the very top-gallant 
royals to the chain-plates ; anda more splendid sight my eyes never be- 
held than he presented, spooming down, ewift and steady through the 
fresh green, sparkling seas that sheeted off round either bow ine conti 
nuous jet, glassy, unbroken, and in color like the purest amethyst, till it 
foamed away down the broadside, in white boiling eddies of froth. We 
were now within hail ; the mate took the trumpet, and shouted his orders 
as he had received them: there was no answer. The stranger still held 
on his course, right before the wind. 

“He won’t alter hia course, sir,” said the mate to the captain, ‘‘ What 
is to be done 7” 








“ Hold on, as I ordered you, sir; bring up under his lee ; and if he 
don’t slacken sail, fire your gun into him, andbed—d! Ah, is it luflag 
you are, you mutinous lubber ? must I overhaul you ?’”’ And he laid hold 
of a handspike, and came up the companiun, his eyes glaring, his teeth 
set, and a torrent of curses hissing through them, hot and horrible. He 
kicked the mate into the scuppers, and laid hold of the tiller, round 
which he lashed its lanyard with a second turn, before he had given more 
than one look at the stranger ; and while knotting the lashings, reitera- 
ted his orders with gdouble vehemence about the gun. If ever the devil 
had possession of any man, he was in him then. It all occurred in less 
time than 4 minute ; but so inexperienced was I, that I apprehended a 
fight more than anything else ; although as the tiller was tied, [ saw it 
was next to impossible for the vessels to escape running foul. The sea- 
men were all in consternation, crowding from the bows, and clamoring 
advice, entreaties, and denunciations, without the slightest effect on their 
captain. He held a pistol in his hand, and sworo he would shoot the first 
mutineer who should dare to interfere. But, at the second look he took 
at the power of canvass, now stooping down upon us, within half a stone’s 
throw, he dropped the tiller, staggered back, and clapt his bands [over 
his eyes. When he withdrew them to grasp the tafferel, against which 
he had stumbled, one might have thought that he had been smearing his 
face with white paint, so deadly pale was he grown all on the sudden ; 
but his eyes were fixed and glazed, his mouth wide open, his lips livid, 
and shaking like jelly, his hair on end, his limbs in a loose palay, his 
knees going against and over one another. It was a moment of dread- 
ful confusion. I was thrown down by the rushing about of the crew ; 
and as I looked up from among the tramping crowd, through whose feet 
I rolled like a log, I saw, all at once, between me and the blue sky, over 
our quarter, the jib-boom of the ship pushing through the serene air 
with a smooth and equible motion, but swift and irresistible in the whole 
wing of the wind. 1t caught us by the lifts of the mainsail, and we 
were gently pushed over for an almost imperceptible moment ; then 
came a sharp crash, and the main topmast toppled down, tearing and 
smashing everything in its descent, and making the started planks fly 
from stem to stern, as it drove right through the deck into the cabin At 
the same moment the ship’s jib-boom sprung high into the air, and from 
among her pile of sails that were now bellying out almost overhead, there 
leaped down, like an eagle from his cloud, the whole broad-winged fore- 
top-gallant mast, royals and all, with a swoop upon our deck. All the 
men round the tiller were struck down ; some with broken limbs, and all 
dreadfully bruised, but none was killed save the miserable commander ; 
he was killed where he stood still paralyzed against the tafferel. I saw 
him struck by the jagged stump of the broken mast, as it fell ; he drop- 
ped, shrieking over the lower bulwark, and sank with his face down- 
wards. I saw no more, for the bows of the ship here caught us astern 
with a crushing shock, that drove the schooner right under water, up to 
the main-hatchway, and | was floated off in the sea. The first thing I 
can remember afier that catastrophe, was the roaring as of a thousand 
cataracts about my ears, and a consciousness that I was hauled through 
the water likea fishina net. This was indeedthe case; I had been 
entangled in the loose wreck of rigging that fell on board the Gull ; and 
when the ship, after grazing her stern, drew these sails and masts after 
her, by the numerous ropes that still remained unbroken, I was carried 
along, and would certainly have perished, had not the lightness of the 
wreck, and the rapidity with whieh it was dragged, kept me on the sur- 
face ; yet, even there I was never nearer anything than suffocation, from 
the overwhelming tumult of the brcken water which was now sheeting 
over my head and shoulders, and falling in foam upon my feet like the 
very jets round the ship's cutwater. I saw that I must perish if I did 
not get out of the rush ; and having with infinite labor disentingled my. 
self from the rope round my middle, by which I was held, made a des- 
perate exertion, and succeeded in drawing myself forward, and climbing 
up the connecting rigging at the bows, till | got my head out cf thespray. 


| So soon as I was out of immediate peril I relaxed my exertions for a few 


minutes to take breath ; and although I frequently eried for help I could 
not make myself heard, for my volce, as well as my strength, was almost 
exhausted, and once or twice I was on the point of giving up the struggle, 
and dropping into my deep death-bed, through pure inability of longer 
hanging on. At last, finding my cries fruitless, and feeling that, without 
some extraordinary exertion, 1 must face the abhorred change without 
further preparation, I collected all the energies of my remaining strength, 
and with an effort that left me as weak as an infant, drew myself up by 
the sheer force of my arms, and grasped the fore-chaius; then slowly 
clambered to the dead-eyes, gained the rail of the bulwark, doubled over 
it like a sack, and fell on deck insensivle. When my senses began to 
collect, and before I had yet opened my eyes, I remember congratulating 
myself in my own mind on my escape, and dimly contrasting the oozy 
bed of the sea with the warm berth in which [ either was, or was about 
to be placed. But it was cold—cold. I opened my eyes; I was lying 
in a dripping coil like a bundle of wet sea-weed, the deck flooded ‘all 
round with the water still running from my clothes and hair. I dried the 
blinding spray from my eyes, and raising myself upon my elbow, looked 
about. There was not a soul there but mvself! 

I swallowed a strange pang that arose from my heart, and looked about 
for something to make a noise with; there was nothing to be had; the decks 
were fies from everything but tar and tallow. I had never seen such 
dirty decks before, yet there was nothing loose lying about. I bad not 
yet risen—I was afraid to rise—so [ pulled off my shoe, and began to 
hammer fon the deck with the heel of it; then to call and to whistle. 
There was no answer! I started up with another pang that made the 
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water gush to my eyes, and ran astern without looking either to the right 
or left. I stretched myself half over the tafferel, and luoked for the 
schooner. I saw her lying far away astern, a water-logged wreck, with 
the other tenders bearing up to her, and signals flying from all their 
masts. I tossed my arms and shouted, in the wild hope that I might 
still be taken on board some of them. Alas! I felt the unmanned ship 
speeding on her dark errand beyond the hope of being overtaken. All 
the frightful stories of the Flying Dutchman came back with unnatural 
vividness upon my memory. I remembered the unaccountable terror of 
the wretched captain of the Gull, his horrible fate, and the invisible 
agency by which it seemed accomplished. I thought myself in superhu- 
man hands, and my heart sank, and my breath failed, and I swooned for 
fear, as I had already fallen senseless from fatigue. Let it be remembered 
that | was a very young man ; although I feel that apology need hardly 
be made for a fear so dreadful, and, in such circumstances, so natural, 
that not even at this day would the wealth of worlds induce me to spend 
another hour in the same ignorance that then afflicted me. I lifted my 
head from the deck with a bewildering recollection of allthat had passed, 
but as my eye rested on the tall and shining sails overhead, I could not 
think that a fabric so beautiful was made to bear anything but a human 
crew. Be her navigators who tdey might, I knew it was the same 
whether I faced them fore or aft; so I leaped up, and forced 
‘myself forward, that I might put an end to my horrible suspense at once. 
From few, if any, do I apprehend contempt on account of this avowal. 
The awe of preturnatural agency is part of this life’s natural religion ; 
and sanctioned as it is in the revealed religion that has been vouchsafed 
to us, let n> man scorn me for acknowledging its influence, while his own 
soul must tell him that he is a being existing he knows not how, among 
he knows not whom. Iam not ashamed to confess that I walked the 
deck of that deserted vessel in excessive fear; from companion and 
hatchway I expected e moment to see some inconceivable horror 
ascend ; and although I held in my breath, and kept myself drawn up in 
rigid determination not to flinch from anything that a Christian should 
confront, yet, with all the preparation that I could muster, I felt that the 
twirling of a straw upon that bare deck would have upset me. My sen- 
ses, however were not so totally overwhelmed in awe and wonder as to pre- 
vent my perceiving that there really was something unusual in the appear- 
ance of things on deck. There were four wide funnels, one under each of 
the main and fore shrouds—things I bad never seen in any ship before. 
The ports were larger than usual, and had, which seemed very strange, 
their hinges below. The decks were smeared and slippery, as I have 
before observed, with tar and tallow. 1 looked up with a lightened heart 
to the yard-arms—there were the grappling-irons swinging from them 
one and all! Iran into the main cabin without one hesitating pause—I 
was rushing desperately to be satisfied, and I was satisfied. The cabin 
was stripped of its furniture ; treughs were laid along each side ; they 
ran into the main-hold, and terminated in sally-ports at either quarter ; 
they were stuffed with reeds in sheaves bound together with matches, 
and steeped in composition. It was evident—I was in a fire-ship ; it 
accounted for everything. I ran to the sally-port; there was the black 
track of the gunpowder, and the spot plainly marked where the match 
had been extinguished. The ship had missed taking fire, and stood out 
to sea. I ran out on deck—threw off my clothes to dry—got a remnant 
of a sail, and rubbed myself into life and warmth once more ; then wrap- 
ping myself ina canvass cloak very fairly cut from the fore stay-sail, I 
lay down in the sunny scuppers, and without a single thought of naviga- 
ting the vessel—it never entered my head, once I had got the horrible 
deceit of my fear removed—gave myself up to the enjoyment of my se- 
curity and rest so heartily, that at last, like a wearied child, I dropped 
involuntarily asleep. I could not have slept more than an hour, when I 
was awakened by the snapping of a royal studding-sail boom, for the 
breeze had been freshening ever since I came on board, and was now 
straining spars and canvass at a pitch that threatened tocarry away every- 
thing. The new dangers of my situation rose in fearful array before me, 
as I considered with myzelf the probable consequences. I was driving 
right on shore at a rate that must smash the vessel to pieces the moment 
she would take the ground ; and how to shorten sail or lie to, I could 
not tell. Every thing was fast, and my single strength could not suffice 
to slacken away anything of consequence. The vessel could never be 
put upon another course with all her yards braced square. There was 
little or no chance of my falling in with any sail in the Channel] in such 
dangerous times. The wind was getting round to the east again, and I 
saw plainiy that if settled there, and still carried me before it, | must 
drift to the Atlantic, and die of hunger, unless I could subsist on tallow 
and brimstone, (since nothing more eatable had been left on board) till 
the final catastrophe ef going on shore, that sooner or later must befall! 
me. Even if I should fallin with a sail, how were they to know I was 
in distress? and if they did, how was I to bring the ship to? cr (unless 
it fell a dead calm) how was a boat to be sent on board me driving at 
such arate? I went tothe wheel to try what I could do; not much 
caring though I should lay her fairly on her beam ends ; for, if she should 
not founder outright, I thought that even such a state would be better 
than the rapid ruin she was thenthreatening me with. I brought her up 
till I shook the wind out of her canvass. She reeled and shook for a mo- 


ment like a drunken being, then all at once her lighter sails were taken 
aback with a slap that beat away booms, and tore down yards and tack- 
ling with a succession of crashes, flappings, and snaps like gun-shots, which 
threw me into such confusion, that I let go the wheel, and ran for the 
cabin; in dread of having my brains beaten out by a falling spar, like 
I sat down in despair among the tubs 


the luckless captain of the Gull. 





of composition and piles of oakum steeped in turpentine, with which the 
place was crammed, and listened to the effects of my rashness still 
sounding overhead, and making themselves known even by the mad plun- 
ges of the vessel, that pitched me at length into a corner, where I lay till 
she righted, and went off dead before the wind once more. The riggi 
when I came on deck presented a strange sight. All the great sails 
filled again, but the lighter ones were flying in luwbering streamers from 
every yard-arm like ribbands from a tattered cap; while booms and 
blocks went swinging through the confusion, knocking against the stand- 


| ing spars, and adding at every stroke some new disaster to the ruinous 


uproar. I woula have almost changed places with Pheton. I would 
as soon have laid my hand upon the fiery mane of a courser of the sun, 
with all the zodiac reeling under foot, as have touched a spoke of that 
fatal wheel during the next hoor. I went below again, and got between 
decks by the communication from the cabin, where J saw the arrange- 
ments of the combustibles, which put the nature of the vessel beyond all 
doubt. The troughs crossed each other between fourbarrelsof composi- 
tion, placed one under each of the above mentioned funnels. Chambers were 
loaded opposite all the ports, to blow them oe and give the flame vent. 
—Powdered resin and sulphur were scattered plentifully in all directions, 
and a mixture of combustibles like soft, dry paste, filled the bottoms of 
all the troughs, on top of which the reeds were tied with matches innu- 
merable. The breeze now began to take off, and continued to lull away 
during all the afternoon, having settled at length about south-east, so that 
my fears of drifting past the Land’s-end were now almost at rest. I 
dressed myself in my dried clothes, but dared not kindle a fire; every 
spot was ready to start into flame with the merest spark; even in the 
after-cabin the berths were stowed full of old turpentine afd oil-jars, 
and dusted with meal of resin. I walked the deck till evening, and with 
departing light of day distinguished St. Michael’s Mount, rising in a 

and purple haze high into the ruddy horizon. The night fell chilly 
thick, and T went into the cabin and tried to make up my mind for the 
worst. ButI could not long bear to stay there, it was so lonely and dis- 
mal. There was a sort of company in the wind and the struggling sails 
on deck, but below, every thing was deadly dark and silent. So, chilly 
as it was, | wrapped my cloak of canvass once more about me, and sat 
down on the forecastle, shivering with cold and apprehension, and gazing 
till my eyes grew strained and dizzy into the monotonous gloom a- 

I could not see any star, but [ think it must have been about one o'clock, 
when the heavy washing of the seas about our bows was broken by the 
distant murmur of breakers. Had I heard my death-bell: tolling, it could 
not more surely have impressed me with the certainty of my im 

fate; and yet the very growling of that merciless band into whose strug- 
gling tumult I so soon expected to be cast, came upon my numbed senses 
with a rousing and invigorating influence; for, the dull uncertainty of my 
former state had been altogether stupifying. I rose and took my post once 
more by the wheel, determined to use my experience to the best advan- 
tage in counteracting or seconding the wind as I saw necessary, so far as 
its very limited command would go. 

The tumult of broken water now became louder and louder, but instead 
of advancing on my ear as before, out of the darkness abead, it growled 
away down the night on our starboard beam in an oblique direction, 
which I could not account for, till, looking over the stern, | saw, by the 
dim glimmer of the ship’s wake, that we were making more lee than 
head-way ; that, in fact, the ship was driving broadside on, ina powerful 
tide race along a reef of rocks, through some opening in which, or past 
which altogether, I did not despair of being carried by the current, as I 
heard no surf loud enough to tell of its running any where against them, 
except beyond one breach in their line, comparatively smooth. The 
coast was now distinguishable ahead, black, high, and precipicous. It 
advanced higher and higher up the sky, till it almost seemed to overhang 
our forecastle, and I now felt the ship swing round in the sweep of the 
current, and saw the breakers running white astern as we swept clear of 
them, right through the reef. There rose presently a rustling sound 
about the bows; then a heavy grating all along the keel, a dull prolonged 
concussion, and the tide broke on her as she struck—fast in a sand-bank. 
It was pitch dark. The breakers were on all sides; but the ship lay in 
smooth water among them. It would have been madness to attempt 
swimming on shore; where, even if I should escape the violence of the 
current and surf, I must spend the long morning on the bleak hill, bh 
ed down by wet clothes, and ignorant of my road. Under these consi 
rations, particularly as there was no fear of the ship yielding to any sea 
likely to run there during the calm state of the weather, I determined to 
remain on deck till day; and now, considering my safety almost certain, 
I mingled my supplicatians with thanksgivings, and falling on my knees, 
blessed God with tears of gratitude and delight; then wrapping myself 
up once more behind the shelter of the bulwark; went to sleep. I started 


al 
“ 


up from a dream of home, for I distinctly heard the stroke of oars along- 
side. Iwas on the point of calling out, when some one close under the 
quarter said, in a low but (to my morbidly sensitive ear) a clear whisper, 
‘“* By —— I believe they have deserted her! But look sharp, my lads, 
for you may find plenty of them still skulking bebind the bulwarks.” ; I 
heard this with an accompaniment of cocking fire arms and unsheathing 
cutlasses; and with the herrifying suspicion that they were a gang of 
Cornwall! wreckers, I crept in renewed and redvubled terror, into the 
cabin. Juscas I had concealed myself behind the door, which opened 
on the quarter-deck from under a bigh poop, the boat’s crew sprung 


on deck with lanterns and levelled weapons. Two tall and rather 


fine looking men led the party, and so soon as they saw that there was no 
fighting for them on deck, drew their company together round the main- 
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enast and proceeded, to my inexpressible relief, to take possession of the 
ship in the name of his Majesty George the Third, by virtue of certain 
letters of marque and reprisal, empowering them, Adam and Hiram 
Forrest, of Forrest-Race, Esquires, to set upon by force of arms, subdue, 





and take all ships, vessels, goods, wares, munitions of war, &«. &c. of, | 


er belonging to the French nation. Now was my time to discover my- 
self, (and I confess I had a thought or two about my share of the prize- 
money.) One step I made from my position, but the noise arrested me 
with its immediate consequence—half-a-dozen muskets levelled at the 
door. ‘ Keep together men! they are barricaded in the cabin! go aft, 
Hicam, with four hands and break open the door, while I secure the 
forecastle aud hatchways,”’ cried the elder leader. His associate sprung 
towards my place of concealment at the head of four fellows, brandishing 
their naked cutlasses; and bursting open the door with a drive of his 


1 thought it most prudent to keep clear of the first rush of theirirruption, 
and so had retreated quietly to the after-cabin, where I concealed myself 
in one of the berths close by the stern port. They soon found the cabin 
equally deserted with the deck; and as they went stumbling about with 
their one lantern through the lumber of combustibles, filled it with ex- 
clamations of amazement. 

«« Why, here’s no crew that I can see but a regiment of paint-pots— 
that must bave been a rat that we heard, sir,”’ said one. 

“‘)—n me, Tom, I say, what sort of a devil’s drawing room have we 
iaere 7”’ muttered another, as he stood turning over a mop of oakum with 
his toe; “‘ and what sort of a damnable smell is this ?”’ snuffing at a box 
of composition. 

“The devil’s own smell—brimstone by !”” cried a fourth, shaking 
a cloud of dust from his fingers; and one fellow rumaging through the 
troughs pulled up a bundle of reeds and tossed them outon the floor, 
exclaiming, “ Nothing but rushlights in these here lockers, Master Hiram 
—vrushlights and mouldings of white biscuit, as I take it—light diet that, 
I may say, sir, for a ship's company.” Just then some lumber getting 
loose, relied out of an upper berth among them, and three or four smart 
cuts were made at it before they saw what it was. I had taken them as 





a hint to lie quiet a little longer, when their leader started suddenly, and | 


after standing for a moment at the heel of the mizen-mast, gave a strong 
ahudder, and ordered the men out of the cabin. ‘ Off, off to the fore- 
castle every man of you!—off, I say, aud send Captain Forrest here.’ — 
fhe men withdrew, muttering exclamations of amazement as he drove 
them out on deck, whence he presently returned, accompanied by the 
ather. He locked and belted the door after him, and led his companion 
vo the mast, then throwing the light full on it, asked in a whisper, that 
thrilled through me where I lay, *‘Do you know that?” “What?”— 
“< That splinter of steel buried in the wood.” The elder Forrest, without 
one word of reply, snatched up the lantern and ran round the cabin hold- 
ing the light over his head, and gazing at every thing with a strong 


expression of astonishment; then struck the lantern down upon a barrel | 


head, slapped his hands against his thighs, and exclaimed, “* Hah! Now 
may I be damned if it is not the old Phoenix come back again !—but 
Hiram, I say, by Heaven, I cannot understand this—she is not the same 
boat, and yet she is—I thought [ knew her deck although it is strangely 
altered—but what is the matter with you?” for the younger one stood 
pale and trembling, and he grasped him convulsively by the arm. 

“ What ails you, Hiram ? I say,—I hepe you are not afraid.” 


Adam Forrest!”’ the other answered, gasping ; ‘‘1 am afraid, for I saw 
him there as plainly as I see you, clinging round the mast as he did that 
aight, when he held on till you shore through his wrist with your cutlass, 
and snapped it an inch deep in the solid wood below! and if I go in 
there, (pointing to the after cabin without even raising his averted face, ) 
if I go in there, I will see the others !—Come on deck—I am sick.” 

“Stay where you are—you must not expose yourself to the men,—tut, 
tut!—Whet! after all we have seen together, to let a trick of yonr fancy 
get the better of your manhood in this disgraceful way !—Why,”’ and he 
mused for a moment, “it 7s odd enongh too, that she should come here 
without hands, and all to give us a second crop off her old timbers ; but 
egad, I have it! I'll lay my little Tom has been overhauling her in the 
Channel, and has sent the old bird adrift, well knowing to whose door 
the Race would bring her!—Ah! poor Tom! many an ugly job he has 
brought me through; however, they say that Gudi thing that L got him 
the command of is a switching fast sailer, and if he has but a staunch 
erew, he may make a good thing of it yet—that is, if he can only keep 
from getting more than moderately drunk. But come along till we see 
what this after cabin has got forus. We have our letters of marque now, 
and need not be ashamed to shew our faces under that authority to man 
or devil !—Come,” and he dragged bis reluctant associate almost close 
to the spot where I lay, in another and still more dreadful relapse of 
horror. The young man leaned against a timber, with his head sunk 
upon his breast, and shuddered violently. 

“* Adam,” said he at length, “‘ we have never thriven in any thing since 
the night we had that business in this abominable den of blood. Youand 
1 then were, or ought to have been, country gentlemen, and he was no 
more than a careless sailor at worst; but with all the money we got in 
Bordeaux for the fruits of eur villainy, we ace three miserable adventurers 


to day, if the damning cargo she carries has not sunk the Gull already— | 


Mother of God defend me! there is young Manson!” I can no more 
account for it now, than I could help it then, but the truth is, I had risen 
at this mention of the Gull in a sort of reckless frenzy, for I had no con- 
trol ever either my words or actions, and started out on the floor before 








| flashes of the surf tossed up almost to its fantastic porch before 
“Yes, by—,’’ (with a slow and solemn asseveration,) ‘‘ 1am afraid, | 


| down. 


| up into the conflagration till consumed amid the general flame. 
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them, a very ghastly and hideous spectacle; for I was pale and haggard 
with fear and desperation, and my face was bloody from a scratch I had 
got in the dark. The eyes of the repentant sinner fastened on me as I 
rose, aud his terror was full as horribly depicted on his countenance, as 
that of his already punished associate had been on his; he fell flat on his 


| face, and even the hardened rufhan at his side leaped back with a shout 


of horror as I rose before him with my hands held up, and a storm of 
denunciation that I could not control bursting from my lips. What I 
said I did not even then know, but it soon betrayed my mortal nature, 
and Forrest, with a blow of his fist, struck me back whence I had risen, 
then drew a pistol and came close up to me to make sure. I prayed for 
mercy now as wildly as I had before denounced vengeance, and in the 
extremity of my terror shut my eyes and clung to the very boards) A 


| flash first came through my closed eyelids, and then arushing and flap- 
foot, rushed in—a pistol in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other.— | 


ping burst of flame like interminable lightning. The pistol had burned 
priming, but even that had been enough to set fire to an open can of tur- 
pentine that was upset from a locker above by the thrust be had made 
after me with the weapon. ‘The liquid starting into fire and smoke over 
the expleding gunnpowder, flowed down in a waving river of flame, and 
spreading on the resined floors, and catching the loose combustibles all 
round, raised such a chaos of fire, smoke, hissing, sputtering, and suffo- 
cation, that I had only power to feel myself unwounded, and with my 
coat over my head, to pitch myself bodily against the port below me. I 


| literally sank through a little pocl of flame, but I burst open the port as I 
| had expected, and ‘ound myselt the next moment in the sea. 


It was now 
low water, and the stream that I had feared would sweep me among the 


| breakers was totally subsided; but I could see nothing clearly for the 


first minute, only a dazzling and flashing of light through the spray, that 
swept over my head from the broken water on the rocks. The first thing 
I saw distinctly was a trail of flame writhing like a tail round the stern 
of the ship, as if the great black hull liad been lashing herself inte the 


| furious fit, that in another minute burst from every vent and funnel in 


spouting and roaring jets of fire, that blazed up into the rigging as high 
as the lower masts, and pierced the night for miles round, with a splen- 
dor strong as the light of the sun at noonday. [ got upon the nearest of 
the rocks (by the fall of the water they now rose much nearer than they 
had before seemed to do,) and rising out of reach of the surf, contempla- 
ted a spectucle the grandest and most appalling [ ever witnessed. The 


| ship had run aground upon the landward side of a tongue of sand, that 


stretched (like half the string of a bent bow) partly across a curve of the 
coast, thus intercepting whatever the current from the opposite side might 
sweep into the bay; and there settling on a rapidly shelving bank, had 
fallen over as the water left her masts and rigging lay almost across the 
narrow channel between. On shore an over hanging precipice rose right 
opposite, and close under her lee—so close that her rigging sloped up to 
within a stone’s throw of the jutted rock. Between the hase of this rock 
and the watet’s edge, there was a stripe of greensward, evidently artifi- 
cial, furming a platform of perhaps thirty yards across, which widened 
away at one side into a lawn with haycocks and shrubbery, while there 
was a good deal of planting visible up the back of the ravine. An old 
fashioned straggling house stood almost under the precipice facing the 
platform on one side, and the lawn on the other. Its steep roof of grey 
slate, and slender chimneys, made a gaunt aud spectral show in the ruddy 
glare, contrasted with the black mass of rock behind, and the boiling 
I looked 
at the ship—the fore-hatchway had torn up with a tremendcus burst, and 


| the massy planks and bars of wrought-iron were scattered on either side ; 


but the black tarpaulin rose like a canopy over the body of flame that 
followed, and was dissipated into smoke and ashes, without ever coming 
And now, the breeze tossing that blaze about through the rigging 
in rolling and heavy volume, like a great tougue, it roared at every wal- 
lowing flap, and licked up square-sails, stay-sails, and studding-sails, as 


| though they had been so much tinder, while the port chambers success- 


ively exploding, thundered and flashed down either broadside, then vom- 
ited out their volume and flaring streamers of fire, that curled and climbed 
All the 
water out of the ship’s shadow blazed to the blazing pile; but wherever 
her hull momentarily intercepted its light, the sea seemed to heave more 
heavily, and with a lurid glow like blood. The boat’s crew had now 


| pushed off from the quarter; I saw all on board save the two miserable 


beings I had left in the flames of the cabin: but the men had scarce 
pulled the boat's length from the vessel’s side, when a figure leaped up 
on the quarter rail from deck—he looked as if he had risen out of hell; 
for his head was singed bald, and his face and hands were all livid, 
swollen, and bloody, from the scorching. It was the elder Forrest. He 
was tossing his arms and howling. The men pulled back, the boat shot 
into the shadow of the ship, and in the sudden difference of light I lost 
them for an instant; but the great flame of the forecastie took a sweep 
to windward, and showed them again close under the quarter. All their 
faces glowed like copper, as they turned them up to the crimsoned figure 
above, for Forrest had now seized a rope, that dangled still unconsumed 
from the mizen-yard arm, and was swinging to and fro, as the scorching 
flame behind him swayed forward or collapsed , but their faces fell, and 
a cry of horror burst from them all as it gave way, and the wretch, after 
balancing a moment on his narrow footing, fell back into the fire;—there 
was a puff of smoke and ashes, a long heaving roll of the flame, a shriek 
that rung shrilly over every thing, and the seamen, silent and horrified, 
pushed off again, and made for the shore. And now the whole rigging 
was in a light flame, and the dance of sparks to leeward, where it eddied 
round the chimneys and gables of the old house, looked like a great 
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spangled mantle shaken out into the sky. Beneath, smoke was curling | 
in white eddies from every deor and window, and the fate of the doomed 
dwelling seemed fixed, to burn first, while any thing remained in it that 
would burn, and then to be swept from its foundations by the final explo- 
sion; out of reach of which I had all this time been painfully making my 
way, sometimes clambering over the rocks high and dry, and sometimes 
swimming. I gained the dry land at last, about three hundred yards | 
astern of the vessel, and rounding the shoulder of a hill, lay down 
among the grass in the sudden pitchy darkness behind it, till my eyes | 
had a little recovered fiom the effects of the excessive light, and was able | 
to see my way into the country. I was between two steep hills ; that 
behind me was lurid in the dim reflection of the sky, bnt a ruddier haze | 
than ever sunset had thrown over it, glowed across the track of the air | 
above, and bore a crewn of fire to the top of the higher hill opposite, on | 
which every stock and stone shewed like iron ata forgingheat. Through 
this red region I had to pass to reach the irland ; pursuing a horse-track 
that led over it, I gained the limits of darkness again, without once turn- 
ing to look at the scene behind—I had beheld enough. Suddenly I heard 
the clang of hoofs in the valley beyond, and turning, beheld a riderless | 
horse toss up his mane like a fiery crest over the illuminated mountain, 
then plunge into the darkness between. I laid hold of the reins as he 
rushed past me, determined to use the opportunity of escape ; and having 
checked him with some difficulty, threw myself into the saddle and gave 
him head. He bore me down the open hill like the wind; but when I got 
a the precipices below, through which the road was intricately car- 
ried, I was reluctantly obliged to draw up a little for fear of accidents.— 
I was unwilling to do this, as well from the desire of making my escape 
to as great a distance as possible, as from the conviction, growing every 
moment stronger, that [ heard some one on horseback in pursuit. Now, 
I had no doubt that the animal I rode had thrown another rider immedi- 
ately before being caught by me; and I thought it most probable, that 
whoever was now pursuing, had been in company with him when his 
horse had first run off. Be that as it might, I had had enough of Forrest- 
Race and its inhabitants, to make me determined, if I must be overtaken, 
to conceal myself by the road-side, and let my pursuer look after the run- 
away at his leisure. However, I tried to make the most of my chances 
in the mean-time, and pushed on as rapidly as prudence would allow; but | 
in ten minutes more I found I had no prospect of escape; I heard the 
clatter of the horse and once or twice the cries of the rider behind, and 
was just preparing to dismount, and looking back to try what I could 
see, when there shot up a column of fire, a hundred feet and more over 
the top of the highest mountain, and hill, and valley, road, and river, 
looped out into insufferable splendor before me. Every object, for three 
or four seconds, was apparent in a steady and intense light. I saw the 
perilous road down which I had come, and wondered how my horse had 
kept his fyoting at all; But my wonder was considerably greater when, 
about half a furlong behind, [ saw my pursuer, as plainly as I ever saw 
my own mother, to be a woman—dressed, at least, in a female habit, 
and as light as Diana, while she sat her rearing and plunging hunter 
through the wild tumult of his terror. But, before I could take a secend 
look, down stooped the night again in tenfold power of darkness, while 
there burst through the shaken sky suclf a concussion, as with its tremen- 
dous and stunning violence beat the poor animal I bestrode, and myself 
along with him, flat down upon the ground, among the rebounding echoes 
and black darkness. I escaped from the fall unhurt, and the horse stood 
still and trembling, till I remounted, for I now was no longer desirous of 
escaping my pursner. I was hardly in the saddle again, when I heard a | 
sweet voice at my side—‘‘ Now, Heaven have mercy on us,—this is a | 
fearful night !—How could you leave me in this way, George? Ah! you | 
could not help it, poor fellow—but did I not see you thrown after the 
grey ran off ?’—Why do you not answer, George—are you hurt ?”’ 
“In the name of Ged, Ellen Fane, what do you do here?” I exclaimed, 
in a voice that I could hardly think my own. She screamed aloud, for 
it was indeed she, and checked her horse till he almost went cn his | 
haunches ; I seized him by the bridle to keep him from backing over the 
| 





recipice. 
ee Seep off—keep off,” she cried. “Oh, have mercy on me if you are 
a man or a Christian, for I am a helpless girl, and in danger of my life! 
Oh, only help me to get to Truro, and I will pray for you—indeed I will 
—as long as this miserable existence lasts !”” 

I was agitated by contending emotions—innumerable—indescribable ; 
but I made a struggle to compose myself, and implored her not to be 
alarmed. ‘‘ And, oh, Ellen, Ellen,” I cried, “do you not yet know me?” 

“ Henry !—Mr. Jervas!” she exclaimed, and would have fallen to the 
ground had I not drawn our horses together and supported her sinking 
frame upon my breast. There was not a sound in the air that had so 
lately been torn with dreadful noises, except the low sobs of my compa- 
nion, whose tears were flowing unrestrained upon my bosom, and the 
dreamy plashing of the river beside us, as it hastened to drown its mur- 
murs in the moan of the sea, that came heavily at intervals on the wind, | 


enough to lift a curl ot twe of the long and lovely tresses that lay cluster- 
ing on my breast. All the light in the sky was insufficient to show more 


like a lamentation. The wind that was now abroad was barely strong | 


but the uproar that this quiet had succeeded, was less confounding a 





“Alas, poor wretch !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ he was burned to death—he 
and his cousin Hiram.” i 

‘Murderous ruffians !—robbers, dogs, and pirates ! what better fate 
did they merit !”’ I exclaimed, forgetting that she was ignorant of their 
piracy. 

“Nay, indeed, Mr. Jervas, they were only doing their duty. You 
know that they would have been obliged to fight with the crew, had not 


| the ship been deserted. Qh, although Mr. Forrest was a harsh and se}- 


fi-h man, and although I came here so much against my own wishes, yet 
believe me you wrong him with these horrid names ; but tell me, I be- 
seech you, how did you come here? - Surely you cannot have come al! 
the way from Bromley Force? Pray tell me.’ 

“Could I show you my dripping clothes, my bleeding hands, 
scorched and smarting face,” cried I, ‘‘ you might then guess ry Sy 
come from—from the midst of breakers and fire, out of the hands of pr 
rates and assassins, who would fain have stained with my blood that fre 
tal ship that they once before polluted with the massacre of her crew, 
but which God in his justice has guided over the seas to be a destruction 
for them and theirs. I came in the French fire-ship !”” 

This was indignantly, bitterly, and thoughtlessly spoken; and 1 was 
well rebuked by her placid reply. ‘‘ Let us pray to be protected in our 
distress, for, alas! I fear you are distracted, and I scarcely know my- 
self, whether I am awake or not.” 

“ T would give all I value in the world, except your good wishes, E+ 
len, that this were a dream; but it is too true—listen now, (and I so- 
lemnly assure you there is no deception in what I say,) and I wil) tet 
you all ;” and so I related to her every thing that occurred from the time 
of cur dancing the last rigadoon together in Bromley Force Hall, up to 
our present meeting among the Forest-Race Hills. 

“ And now, Ellen, that these wretches themselves have been tosser? 
out like burned cinders from the fire, and that their house has been blown 
stone from stone to the foundation, can you doubt that the hand of Prowi- 
dence has been put forth in their punishment, as plainly as in our rew- 
nion after so sudden a separation, and one which threatened to last for 
years, if not for life ? and can you for a moment doubt that 1 have beep 


| brought here thus fearfully and strangely to be a protector to you now, 


and a cherisher and protector to you till death part us ?” 

“ Oh, do not talk of happiness to me ; I feel that I am doomed to be 
miserable and the cause of misery ; the avenging hand lies heavy on us 
all. But let us hasten to Truro, and hurry up to Bromley, and get my 
dear guardian’s advice, before’’——she burst into renewed tears, and them 
exclaimed, “ Alas, ill-fated Mary Forrest! you had little thought, when 
you went to sleep to-night, that you sheuld be awakened by the light of 
your hushand’s death-fire !” 

“The miserable woman !”’ I eried, “‘ what has become of her ?”” 

‘« She will soon be with her brothers, I trust, in safety; they took her 
and her baby in the boat to Falmouth, but J was sent off with George, 
the Gardener, on horseback, as you see for Truro. Poor George has suf 
fered with the rest ; his horse was frightened by the fire and threw him 
on the hill ; let us go back and see if he is hurt.” 

I with difficulty dissuaded her from delaying us by such a fruitless 
search, and represented my own miserable condition. 

“« Oh, ‘ant the sky would clear,” she cried, ‘‘ and show us how to go® 
there is a cottage somewhere near us where you canget dried. You 
will perish if you remain in wet clothes any longer,—but can it be ther 
youare all this time riding bareheaded ?” and she drew “p her horse, 
and pulling a handkerchief from her neck, tied it, yet warm from her be- 
som, round my cold temples and dank hair. Every touch of her finger 
streamed a flood of warmth to my heart ; my very brain derived new ¥i- 
gor from the comfortable cincture; and having kissed her gentle hands 
again and again, I recommenced to explore the road with indefatigable 
perseverance. At length, after a tedious ride over a bleak and almost 
impracticable tract, we saw the low roof of the cottagerise between ue 

the sky. A feeble light struggled for a moment over the common ae 
we approached, and then disappeared. Having with some searching 
found a stake to which to tie the horses, we advanced to the door ; 
it opened, and we entered the cabin’s only apartment. In one corner, om 
a lowtruckle, lay an old man bedridden and doting. In the middie of 
the floor a child of about eight years was lighting a candle at the embers 
of a wood fire ; she screamed as we stood before her, and flew to the 
bedside of the cripple, who mumbled and moaned at the disturbance, bur 
did not seem to comprehend its cause. The little girl’s large dark eyew 
bespoke terrcr and amazement till my companion addressed her, ““ My 
pretty Sally, do you not remember the lady who gave the gown to your 
mother, and the money ?”” The little thing then let go its hold of the old. 
man’s quilt, and shading the candle from the open window, dropped « 
timid curtsy and said, ‘‘ They are all gone down to see the burning at 


| the Race, and they told me to keep the candle in the window till they 


would come back ; but the draught blows it out, madam.” ce 
“« Lend me the candle, my dear, and we will kindle a nice fre whict 
the draught will only make burn the brighter, and that will do far bet 


| ter,” said my companion, and began—beautiful being '!—t pile up che 
| wood, and clean the hearth-stone, with as prompt aud housewife-like ast. 
than the dim outline of the hills rising black around us against the paler | 


alertness, as though she had herself been a daughter of the carefullest cot- 


gloom of the heavens. Every thing was steeped in profound tranquility, | tager. ‘The blaze soon crackled up through the grey smoke, and while ¥ 
| 
| 


thousand times, than the tumultuous feelings which agitated my heart in 
the midst of that solemn and oppressive calm. 


“ Tell me, Ellen, tell me, is it possible that you can have been under 
the same roof with thie villain Forest?” 


| stretched myself along the earthen floor, and basked in the pleasant flow 


she busied herself in the corner with the little girl—how, i coul 

imagine, till I heard the rustling of straw and the bleat of a goat. I look- 
ed round and beheld her kneeling on the greand, and milking the poor 
ragged animal, with hands that took from their pious and charitable em» 
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ment, ® loveliness far purer than ever the flowers of the green lane 
at Bromley had shed over them. She bore the milk warm ina wooden 
buwl to my lips as I lay; and the child brought me bread. Leat and 
drank, and blessed them, and tears gushed from my eyes. 

“ And now, my pretty Sally,” said my sweet friend, patting the dark 
bead of the little maiden, “‘ does not your mother plait straw hats 7” 

“ Qh !” cried the child, lifting up her tiny hands, “ there is a beauti 
ful one in the chest for Simon Jones, madam ; but he has gone to bea 
soldier, and has got a hat now that shines like glass, and has lovely fea- 
thers in it.” A 

“ Then give itto me for this gentleman, and I will give you all this 

money for your mother.” [had my own purse in my pocket, but felt 
that it would gratify her not to interfere and did not. So after agreat 
deal of coaxing, she at length prevailed on the child to open the sacred 
box, and take out the hat with reverential hands, into which she put a 
sum that made the poor little creature hold them up even higher than at 
the mention of the admirable Simon Jones. 
refreshed, we prepared to take the road again, the less reluctantly, as we 
bad already corsumed the last log of wood in the house. So, after rak- 
ing the embers together for fear of accident,and kissing our little benefac- 
tress we remounted, and turned our horses’ heads towards the road to 
Truro. Here we arrived before day, and having knocked up the people 
of an inn, got admitted with some difficulty. It was now my turn to 
take care of my companion, and I did my best to repay her kindness. I 
procured refreshments, saw to the horses, and bade her good night just 
as the morning dawn was breaking. I got two or three hours’ sleep, 
and had my clothes thoroughly cleansed and dried before the coach ar- 
rived in which we were to proceed, when I placed the horses at livery in 
the name of Mr. Forrest's executors, and took my seat beside all that 
was now dearest to me in the world. We were two days and a night on 
the road, for the proprietor of the coach would not permit it to run on 
the Sabbath, and we therefore spent all the second day, which was Sun- 
dav, in the little village where we stopped on the previous night. We 
went to church together, and after service wandered about the environs. 
That was the most delightful morning I had ever spent. [t was then I per- 
suaded her to promise that if Mr. Blundell and her father refused to 
sanction our union, she would never marry another. I had tittle thought 
when sxacting an engagement so important, of the heavy responsibility 
wo both undertook. I thonght only that the possession of a0 much good- 
ness and beauty—I wil! not do injustice to my enthusiasm then, though 1 
might add “ riches” to the list, did this refer to any other day—would 
make me the happiest of living men; and I urged and entreated till I 
made as sure of the divine prize as ever man did in courtship’s lottery, 
before the final certainty of marriage. 

We arrived at Bromley Force on the evening of Monday. I need not 
try todescribe how my worthy friend stared when he saw us walk in to- 
gether, whom he had sent more than a week before, as widely asunder 
as east and west could separate. Nevertheless, he met his ward with 
open arms. 

“ Ellen, my darling child, welcome back to me !—but what the devil 
de you mean, sir ?”’ cried he, with a ludicrous comminglement of anger 
and good will upon his face, while he seized my hand with the grasp ofa 
thief-catcher, and held me at arm’s length in the middle of the fluor. 

‘“‘ T have the strangest story to tell you, sir,” I began— 

“ Some trumpery excuse,” cried he, “ for thwarting my desires, and 
neglecting yourown business, sir—why have you not gone on board your 
vessel yet? Ah, I'll warrant you would rather be running after heiresses 
than facing the French cannon.” 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, you wrong Mr. Jervas very much,” interrupted 
my fair friend in good time, fur T was on the point of making a most in- 
dignant reply ; but she stopped short, blushing and confused at the be- 








trayal of any interest towards one in whom she took so much, till I broke | 


the awful silence which succeeded by requesting my host to grant me his 
private ear for a very few minutes. 

“ Very well, sir, very well ; here is the same spot where you made all 
your fine promises to me, not a week ago,”’ (he had led me into the li- 
brary ;) “‘ sit down, and let me hear what you have to say for yourself in 
this very suspicious business.’’ I surprised myself by the manliness and 
confidence with which [ told my story, and avowed my determination ne- 
ver to forego a claim so sanctioned by Providence, and so fully recog- 
nised by the party most concerned. 

“ But trust me, sir, [have more pride than to act otherwise than you 
once so prudently advised mo,” said 1; “ I will return immediately to my 
profession, and you shall not again see me in the character ofa suitor, 
till I can come in one that will be worthy of such an errand.” 

I stopped to hear what he would say to this ; but he made noreply ; 
indeed, he hardly seemed to have heard the latter part of my story at all, 
for he looked utterly bewildered and confounded. 

“‘ Henry,” at length, said he, after Jong rubbing his temples, and twice 
or thrice ejaculating, ‘* God help us !” “ you have brought yourself into 
a situation where you will have need for all the patience and resignation 
you possess—Sit down’’—for I had risen with the apprehension of some- 
thing dreadful. ‘ Sit down, and bear this like the man you have shown 
yourself tobe. You remember what I once told you of Ellen’s father— 
that he was living in a manner disgraceful tous all in London. Well, 
Henry, keep your seat. I wrote the other day to inquire about him from 
a friend in the Admiralty. You are unwell, Harry; let me ring for some- 
thing for you. 

= For God's sake, sir,”’ I gasped, ‘tell me the worst at once.” 

“ It isbad enough, Harry, but here it is :—I was informed in answer 
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I being thus refitted and | 





































that Mr. Fane had obtained the command of the tender, Gull, and had 
just sailed for Cherbough.”’ 

“ By heaven, itis not possible !—that wretch the father of my Ellen ! 
Oh, sir, it is impossible! it is impossible,’’ I reiterated ; “‘ what was bis 
christened name 7” 

“ Harry, Harry,” he exclaimed, “ be calm, I beseech you, and do net 
drive me more distracted than I am already. Mr. Fane's name was 
Thomas—Tom Fane. You see my dear boy, that this is all too true. 
Bear it like a man, or you will make children of us both; and rather try 
to aid me in considering how it is to be revealed to her. than make your- 
self unfitto join in alleviating her misery. I say nothing now, Henry, 
about your proposals—be that as you may think fit hereafter, for such a 
calamity aa this must alter every thing ; only this J conjure you to, let 
us not now desert the innocent girl in the time of her affliction. 

But I could not bear up against the agony of my feelings, as I was at 
length forced to admit the horrible conviction. 1 was utcerly unable te 
take a part in the solicitous cares of my friend. In vain did he persuade 
—chide—denounce,—1 wept, and groaned in the bitterest and deepest 
despair. After trying every means that prudence and humanity could 
suggest, he led me at last to my bed-room, where he left me, with the 
assurance that, in the mean time, nothing should be disclosed to Ellen, 
(in whose presence I had not been trusted again even long enough to 
bid good-night—nor had I desired it,) and promised, at parting, to make 
my apologies below, on the ground of sudden illness. 1 spent a night, if 
possible, more miserable than the evening. Not one minute's sleep, not 
one minute’s respite from horrible thoughts—I tossed im bodily fever, 
and mental disorder still more insufferable, through all the long hours, 
(although but few in number,) till the grey dawn appeared around me. 

And now | am going to make a shameful confession. I rose with the first 
light, strong enough to show the shape of things, and stole like a thief 
out of my window. I could no longer bear the thought of being married 
to a murderer’s daughter, and had made up my mind to fly from Bromley 
Force. I dropped safely vo the court, and ran across the lawn, impelled 
by shame, and selfishness, and pride, and turned my steps with a das- 
tardly speed along the road towards London. I ran on till broad day- 
light, when, after ascending a steep hill, I threw myself behind a clump 
of furze by the road side, being utterly exhausted by my impetuous speed 
and contending passions. The bright freshness of the sunrise glittered 
over wide and rich lowlands beneath me. The breeze came up, heavy 
with meadow sweet and new mown hay—a delicious bath for my hot 
foreheal. The singing of birds was showered forth from every bush and 
blossoming hedge-row, and a milk-white heifer came lowing up a lane, 
and stood placid and ruminating in the warmth beside me. I could not 
help thinking of the Sunday, when I had sat with Ellen on just such a 

| bill, and had overlooked just such a sweep of meadows and pastures— 
and could I think of that scene, and forget how I had then vowed to che- 
tish and support her through good and evil report, and how she had pro. 
mised that she would never marry man but me? Could I forget how 
she had bared her bosom to the bleak wind, that she might bind my 
brows when [ was perishing with cold? Could I forget how she had 
stooped to menial occupations iff a hovel, to get me fire, and meat, 
and drink, when I was wet, and hungry, and athirst? And could I now 
be the falee, the base and recreant villain, to leave her in her premature 
widowhood alone, exposed to all the calamity of sudden abhorrence and 
bereavement? It was beyond the obstinacy of pride to resist the influ- 
ence of such reflections. I found myself looking round at the white chim- 
neys of Bromley, where they rose among the trees behind me; I burst 
into tears like a child and, with a revulsion of feelings as complete as 
when I had first felt myself longing to escape from her, I turned my 
steps back again towards Ellen’s dwelling. 

I had hardly descended the hill when I met the London coach—I 
would have given twenty fares for a seat on it balf an hour before; and 
even now, when the driver checked his horses as he passed, and asked 
me, was I for London, I felt a renewal of the conflict almost as fierce 
asever. But my better genius conquered. I continued on my way, 
and reached the house again before seven o'clock. I wished to get in 
unobserved, and appear at breakfast as if nothing had happened, but 
my host himself met me as he crossed the lawn. We exchanged a mel- 
| ancholy salute, and he turned with me, without even asking where I had 
been. We walked into the library together, and I took up a book, and 
turned away to avoid his eye, in which a tear was trembling as well as 
in my own. He sat down to read his letters, sighing as if his heart 
would break while he opened one ofter another, till suddenly he caught 
me by the arm, and drew me close to him. I had been standing in his 
light; but it was not that made him grasp me so closely. ‘ Harry, 
Harry, thank God with me!”’ he cried, in a voice tremulous with jey, 
“she is safe! she is safe !—our dear girl is safe from even a shadow of 
disgrace !—But why do I talk of disgrace?—here read that letier, and 
thank God!’ 

This is a copy of a letter, which he here put into my hands: 

“Myr Dear Buunpett, 

“I have made a sad mistake about poor Fane. I was called on to 
visit him suddenly this morning, and found him in his last moments at a 
miserable lodging in the Barbican, where he expired to-day at four 
o'clock. Before his death, he told me the circumstances connected with 
the command of the Gull. lt appears that when the commission came 
he was unable to move in its use for gout, and the effects of long dissipa- 
tion, and that the Forrests of the Race being in town, prevailed on him 
for a trifling sum, to give up the papers to a vagabond namesake of his 
own, (but no connexion, as far as I can understand,) whe had been an 
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oid associate of theirs in Cornwal!. This fellow went down to Sheer- 
ness, and took the command unquestioned, in the hurry of preparation 
for sea, and as I mentioned in my note of yesterday, has set sail for the 
fleet. By-the by, there are dark reports in the Admiralty about the 
Forrests and the old Phaesix, (Manson, jun.,) that was supposed to have 
gone down at sea two yearsago. The story goes, that they and this fel- 
low Fane, (against whom an order is already isued, on the elder Man- 
son’s application.) made away with the crew at the Race, into which she 
had driven at night, and getting the ship off by the next tide, sailed her 
to Bordeaux, where they sold her to the Messrs. Devereux, and fitted 
out their letter of marque with the money. Of eourse, this is in confi- 
dence. I have often warned poor Ellen’s father of Adam Forrest, and 
told him how improper the situation was for her, (1 know Forrest de- 
signed getting her for his cousin,) but he was in the fellow’s debt, and 
therefore under his control; so that, although he disliked the thing as 
much as I, my represenvations had no effect. His death must be a re- 
lief to us all, yet I cannot bat lament him—bold, generous, and honor- 














able he always was even to the last; and, now that he is gone, let us say | 


nothing of the one deforming vice. Believe me, most truly yours,” &c. 

For five days { had been torn from my former self by a continued se- 
ries of disaster and passionate suffering, and so constantly and rapidly 
had each astonishment succeeded the other, that I was become, I thought, 


in great measure callous to the most surprising change that could now | 


poasibly take place. But here [ was placed all at once, and that when 
least of all expected, on the same ground as when I had parted from 


Ellen on the night before our first separation; and all the intermediate | 
ordeal of terror and despair was past, and from it I had come out a | 


bolder, truer, and happier man. It may be well credited then, that my 
thanks to the Providence, through whose inserutable hands I had been 
thus kindly dealt with, were full and fervent; and it may well be sup- 
posed how Ellen wondered, with blushes and doubtful confusion, what 
the embrace, so sadly tender yet so ardent, might mean; when both her 
guardian and her lover welcomed her, to the dispersion of her threaten- 
ed calamities, by the removal of her father from misery to rest. Natu- 
ral sorrow took its course, and grief for the parent, wretched ashe was, 
élaimed its indulgence of timeand solitude. 1 had not forgotten the ad- 
vice of my excellent friend, about making a man (worthy such a wife) 
of myself by my own exertions; and receiving official directions to join 
the fleet, after I had made the necessary depositions, I left Ellen with 
her tears scarce dried, on the understanding that J should return, so soon 
as of age, and claim her for my own. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 








[Continued from page 393.} 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SAN SEDASTIAN. 


* But, hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As If the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, nearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar!” 
Cuitve Haroio 


To the buzz of voices 1ound me I had been fully conscious for the last 


inquiry, on the part of Lieutenant Crotty, regarding the safety of what he 
termed “ the stolen horse ;” and great was his sorrow on learning that 
the charger was defunct. 

“ Blessed Bridget! he exclaimed, “what a pity! Worth two hun- 
dred, if he was worth a taaster.* Well—it only shows that old sayin’s 
true—What comes over the old Jad’s back, whiska away under bis belly. 
But I would like to know what the devil killed the rider? I've groped 
him all over, and sorra a scratch I can find upon him but this clip upon 
the head, and many a worse I've got often at a hurling match. 
dead, however—” 

“T am not dead, Peter!” I muttered. 

“Then, upon my sowl I'm glad to hear it from such good authority !” 
returned Mr. Crotty ‘‘ Give him another taste out of the canteen! If 
there’s life in a man, brandy’s the thing to find it out. Here we are— 
safe and comfortable against everything but shells;—I thought I heard 
the wiz of one of them a while ago—may the curse o’ God light upon 
the inventor! You must know I have a mortal dread of them—and I’I! 
tell ye why. The day before Salamanca, when Marmont and my Lord 
were watching each other like two pickpockets, the column halted, to 
let the men cook dinner, if they had any to cook. * Well—I had none,— 
80 I set out upon a ramble, to see if luck would stand my friend—and 
who should I find behind a big rock, and eating cold pork, but Pat 
Dogherty and Charley Blake, of the ould “rough and readies,”’—the 
13ch. “ Peter,” says Charley, “did ye get ye’r dinner yet?” “ Devil 
a pick ” says I; ‘‘and what’s more, I wish somebody would tell me 
where it’s tocome from?" “ Draw a chair,” says he, jokin’, “‘ and take 
share of the pork.” “ Arrah, niver say it again,” says I. So down I 
Pops upon the grass, and, feaks, made a beautiful dinner of it. Well— 
out came the canteens, in course; and we begins drinkin’ —when bang 
goes two - three guns from the kill opposite us, on which the French 
were marchin’. “‘ What's that?” says Charley. ‘‘ Nothing,” says Pat 
Dogherty, “ only that thief Marmont is bent eek some rog hey and 
Just wants, by kickin’ up a row, to draw off the old lad’s attention;”— 

* Anglice,—Tester, a sixpenee. 
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| rowlin’ myself down the bill, like a butter-firkin. 
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mania, ye see, Lord Wellington. ‘ Blessed be God! we're as safe here 
as if we were in Kilmainham gaol,”’ says I, looking up at the rock that 
was between us and the French. “If Marmont battere away till he 
rises the price of guapowder, he'll do us no harm.” Well, Pat Dog- 
herty stepped reund, to see what the firing was about—and Charley 
Biake had lifted the canteen:—*‘ Here’s the pope !”’ saya he, taking a 
pull of the spirits; and giving the healih of his reverence out o’ compli- 
ment to me, because he thought I was a Catholic. As he said the 
words, down drops an eight-inch shell between us. ‘‘ Murder!”’ says I, 
“ What's that?” says 
Charley, who was always a stupid divil, and never could bear to be 
interrupted in his drink. Och! before I could make him sensi- 
ble, bang went the shell! and when Pat and [| got up, we found Charley 
as dead as a mackarel; and dinner, drink, and Pat Dogherty’s new cloak- 
case, blown regularly to the divil! No wonder I hate the whiz of them. 
Weil, how do you find yourself?” 

““ Oh—pretty well ; but a confounded dizziness of the head annoys 
me.” 

“ Well,—take another drop. Look round, Mark—isn’t that the name 
ye answer to?) Turn aman ortwo over, and you'll find a fresh canteen, 
for this one’s empty.” 

Indeed, there was no great difficulty in obiainiag a liberal supply ; for 
the hollow that Peter Crotty had selected as uniting safety with comfort, 
was thickly studded with dead and dying men; and there was scarcely o 
corpse, particularly a Frenchman’s, from which a canteen was not ob- 
tainable. 

In the mean time, the roar of battle gradually subsided into a spatter- 
ing fire of musketry, interspersed by the booming of the heavy guns, as 
the horse artillery hung upon the French rear, and cannonaded the dense 
masses of broken soldiery who burried off in the direction of Salva- 
tierra. But, lightened of their arms, and covered by their cavalry whe 
still showed a steady front, they reached Metauco, closely followed ! 
there night ended the pursuit, and the victors and the vanquished 
claimed that season for repose which previous fatigue bad rendered so 





| desirable to both. 


There ia no defeat on record, in which a beaten army loat s0 much and 
solittle, contradictory as the statement may appear. The whole materiel 
of war, the entire park of artillery, with stores, ammunition, trophies, 
treasure, and the most enormous collection of plunder that ever an invad- 
ing armry attempted to carry from the country it had for years despoiled, 
fell into the hands of the victors, or rather into those of the degraded 
wretches who followed them,—while in men the French loss searcely ex- 
ceeded that of the conquerors. 

Before we had been an hour on the field, we were picked up, stowed 
away in a French calech, fiom which a danseuse on King Joseph’s esta- 
blishment had been ejected—and carried through the wreck of the 
enemy’s plunder and military stores, into a city it had only vacated at 
midday. Mr. Crotty’s wound was not very important, as the ball haa 
passed clean through the thigh, and the hemorrhage been stopped by @ 
proper ligature. Mine was a more serious accident, and gave me consi- 
derable annoyance for several weeks after it occurred. It is true that I 
had much reason to be thankful, if I would only put faith in the report 
of my medical attendant; for he demonstrated, clear as an axiom, that 
had the ball struck me the eighteenth part of an inch in “ fuller front,” 


| | it would have popped through the “os frentis” to a moral, and I should 
five minutes; but the first words I understood distictly, was an earnest | 


have been then “ past praying for.’’ ; 
Three weeks elapsed—the painful effects occasioned hy the contusion 


| gradually subsided, and within a month I was perfectly convalescent. 


As to Peter Crotty, hia disabled member was speedily restor » at 
the end of a fortnight, he could have danced the pater-o-pee. One thing 
occasioned some surprise. Lord Wellington, in the excitement of hie 
victory, forgot to make personal inquiries after his old partner's state of 


| health,—and although his hospitality embraced the é/ite of his prisoners, 


and even the captured ladies were guests at his table during his brief 
sojourn at Vittoria, by some unaccountable oversight, a cover for Peter 
Crotty was forgotten—and if an invitation had been sent him for a quiet 
rubber at whist, unfortunately, it never reached its destination. Crotty, 
however, ascribed this apparent forgetfulness to its true cause—a press 
of business—and on one occasion, when we nearly ran against his lord- 
ship in the street, Peter bolted round the corner, feeling, very properly, 
that greetings in the market place consumed valuable time, and between 
old friends were quite unnecessary. 

The subsequent operations after the victory of the 21st of June, though 


| not very important in themselves, proved the forerunners of great events. 


Soult came from Germany, by Napoleon’s order, to assume the chief 
command and rally the beaten armies. Joseph Buonaparte’s rayel pur 
petism ended, and he retired into France—and Wellington follo up 
his victory by advancing to the Pyrenees, blockading Pampeluna, 
regularly investing San Sebastian. 

At Vittoria the mixed character of which an army is composed, was 
strikingly exhibited. Never, in the history of modern warfare, did defeat 


| tempt the cupidity of the soldier with more extensive or more valuable 


booty,—and to use the words of the historian, “the fighting troops 
marched upon gold and silver without stooping to pick it up.” But to 
others, the display of wealth was too trying for their moral endurance to 
withstand—the onward step of victory was stayed for filthy plunder, and, 


| to the eternal disgrace of the delinquents, it was known that some officers, 


forgetting caste and honor, shared in “ the disgraceful guin.’’ The evil con- 
sequences were 80 mischievous, as in some degree to paralyze the subse- 
quent operations, and rob Vittoriaof what would otherwise have been ite 
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grand results. The soldiers, instead of preparing food, and resting after 
the battle, dispersed in the night to plunder, and were so fatigued, thet 
when the rain came on next day, they were incapable of marching, and 
the allied army bad more stragglers thanthe beaten one. Eighteen days 
after the victory twelve thousand five hundred men, chiefly British, were 
absent, most of them marauding in the mountains.” 

No wonder, then, that the promptest means were used to thin the hos- 
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| ceding day to destroy the defences, and ruin a stockade which insulated 
the high curtain on the land front, had set the houses in the immediate 
vicinity of the great breach in flames; and, as they spread rapidly, the 
safety of the town from that wild element appeared as much endangered, 
| as from the impending outbursts of human violence. Although in im- 
mediate expectation of the assault, this calamity did not abate the con- 
| fidence of the gallant old man who commanded; but for a day, and 


























































pitals of the sick and wounded, and forward the convalescent to their under an erroneous belief that the burning houses would isolate the 
regiments. Peter Crotty had been declared “ready for action ;” and | breach if carried, the fearful trial was postponed. All was ready to 
with some fifty privates and non-commissioned officers pronounced “food | deliver the assault—the storming parties were in the trenches—but on 
for gunpowder” again. I determined to keep him company,—and on the | the morning, the fire still raged with euch unconquered violence, chat it 
morning of the 18th of July, we quitted Vittoria, a month after we had | was dreaded hit would prove as formidable to the assailants, as !t had 
entered it, and took the route to rejoin the fourth divisionin the Pyrenees. | been found embarrassing to the assailed—-and consequently the storm was 
We reached Leyra cn the 22d, and then learned that San Sebastian had | delayed, a circumstance, it was said, that abated the ardor of the troops, 
heen sufficiently battered to warrant an assault—and, as it was generally | and tended much to produce the unfortunate failure which occurred next 
believed, the attempt would be made next day. morning. 

Here was a noble opening for young ambition. Within a sharp ride | That awful pause—the day of the 24th, was not like the calm which 
of a beleagured city—and it, too, on the very point of being carried by | precedes the tempest. The batteries of the Chofre sand-hills opened | 
assault! Why, my father was a very prophet—and the glorious contin- | again, and a whirlwind of heavy shot enlarged the ruins at the breaches, 
geacy he had only regarded with the eye of hope, was absolutely thrown | and, as it was hoped, injured the defences materially. The fire of the 
by fortune in my way. I was also a free agent—and while Peter Crotty, | garrison was nearly silenced—and while the means of aggression were 
</@ man under authority,” of necessity, headed towards the mountains | evidently reduced, they labored diligently to reader those of resistance 
with “his charge of foot,” [ had only to turn to the sea—and if I pleased, | formidable and efficient. A cavalier that commanded the curtain was 
gain laurels in the breach, or there get “a quietus.” I consulted the | armed with field pieces—and every point, whether of the castle or the 
fusterer—and he at once declared that it would not only be shameful and | hill, which looked upon the breach or its approaches, was furnished with 
«inful, to let slip an opportunity of the kind, “for the Lord only knew | heavier artillery. ‘The fausse braye beneath which the storming parties 
ewhen such luck would fall in our way again.” must advance, was lined with shells aud other destructive missiles, to be 

Peter Crotty was taken into the number of our counsellors—and he | rolled down upon the assailants as they advanced along its base—while 
conficmed Mark Antony's reasoning to the very letter—accompanied by every house within musket range was loop-holed, and the breach carefully 
a long jeremiade at being prohibited by duty from engaging in an agree- _ retrenched ; but even had it been crowned successfully, still a sheer de- 
able excursion. He, Peter, would never forget Badajoz—Lord ! what | scent of fifteen feet remained before the assailants could reach a street 
fun there was after it—he did not particularize the fun there was af it, | composed entirely of burning houses. 

nor detail the pleasant accompaniments of men being blown up by the | In war, there are wonderful accidents which lead frequently to failure 
company. He, Peter, had been wounded, and resided afterwards at a | or defeat—and from fortuitous circumstances, great results arise. In 
widow's house—a friendlier little woman he never met with—she was | carrying a parallel across the Isthmus to reach the land defences, the 
better to him than a bad step-mother—they wentregularly to mass—and | working party broke through the water course of a ruined aqueduct. An 
he, Peter, was happy as the day was iong. Indeed, he had great doubts | engineer boldly crept into the dark and narrow drain—explored it care- 
about the propriety of marrying her at once—but her husband, not having | fully—and at the end of two hundred and thirty yards, found himself 
“gane to glory,” but to Mexico, although he had not written for six | separated from the counterscarp only by a door, and directly in face of 
enonths, still the devil, meaning the husband aforesaid—might be alive | the right demi-bastion of the horn-work. Here fortune had befriended 
after all.—‘ Oh! blessed Mary! what fun you'll have !”’ concluded Peter. _ the beseigers, and supplied them with an admirable mine. The engineers 
‘You may rob a church, murder a bishop, and bad luck to the inquiry, | formed a globe of compression at the extremity, and loaded it with an 
good nor bad, afierwards.”’ enormous charge of powder—and though this dangerous operation was 
Pieasure thus unexpectediy presented, and accompanied with such | effected under the feet of the French sentries, none took alarm, and the 
brilliant advantages, was not to be declined ; and as I had recovered my | work was silently and effectually completed. 
fest horse, and procured a stout mule for the fosterer, we took the road The plan of attack was to assault the greater and lesser breaches 
to glory—namely, the cross one running through Gozueta to San Se- | together, when the spring of the mine, formed in the head of the aque- 
bastian. duct should give the signal. It was expected that the explosion there 
Lhe defeat of Vitoria rendered the maintainance of this ancient for- | would fill the ditch of the horn-work with rubbish—and in the confusion 
teas an object of great importance to the French. Hitherto the place | and surprise, the Portuguese might possibly escalade at that point, and 
had been greatly negiected, and even a part of its artillery was removed. | effect a lodgement in the place. The Royals were directed against the 
Gnstant orders, however, were issued by Joseph Buonaparte to restore great breach, supported by the ninth regiment—and the thirty-eighth 
the works, replace the guns, and render it, as far as possible, defensible. | were ordered to carry the smaller one. An é/ite detachment, formed of 
A gacrison under General Rey was hastily thrown in—and that of Gue- | the three light companies of these regiments, attended by an engineer 
teria, after blowing up that place, reinforced it—stores and provisions | and ladder party, were designed to have escaldead the high curtain, 
were sent by sea from France—whither, also, an enormous influx of | while the breaches were assaulted, and clear the enemy from it with the 
Spanish and French refugees, who bad sought safety in the city, were di- | bayonet; and to this party, Mark Antony and | attached ourselves 
rected to repair—and with a brave garrison—and better still—a deter- Soon after midnight, the storming parties with the columns of attack 
mined governor, San Sebastian prepared, by a vigorous, and as it was | entered the trench—and within three hundred yards of the breaches 
expected, a successful defence, to emulute those of Rodrigo, Badajoz | waited impatiently for sunrise, when it had been at ranged that the assault 
and Burgos, which hud conferred so much honor on their respective | was to be given. — 
commandants. There is no use in concealing it—that interval of two hours was the 
The investing army, amounting to about ten thousand men, was com- | most anxious passage of my bistory. I felt that, as if on the hazard ofa 
posed chiefly of the fifth division, and two Portuguese brigades,—General die, lifeor death depended. Darkness and silence prevailed—the latter 
Graham commanded in chief—General Oswald en second—and Colonel | only broken by the thunder of the breaching batter ies, which were kept 
Dickson directed the seige artillery, amounting to forty pieces of different | in full play upon the breaches and defences. Many an anxious inquiry 
descriptions, but all of heavy calibre. | was made to know “how time went,’"—manyj an eager look was cast 
On the night of the 10th, operations actively commenced. On the | eastward to watch for early dawn—but hundreds were fated never to 
morning of the 17th, a strong outwork called San Bartolomeo, with the | witness the rising of another sun. While it was still dark, the globe 
adjacent suburb of San Martin, were carried by assault—and on the | of compression formed in the head of the aqueduct was fired. The 
26th, the whole of the batteries commenced breaching at once, withont storming parties rushed forward from the trenches—and the work of 
having first ruined the defences—a departure from established practice | death began. 
which afterwards occasioned a galling failure, attended with a heavy The explosion of the mine was unfortunately not beard at the Chofre 
loss of gallant men. batteries, and the guns, instead of ceasing, continved in full play upo 
j It was the evening of the 23d, when I and my foster brother topped a | the place. Hence, the assailants as they advanced, were scourged by a 
rising ground, which commanded a more immediate view of the belea- | double fire, and suffered more from the grape of their own batteries than 
guered city, and the investing army which encompassed it. For fifteen | the ene my’s cannonade. The narrow slip of ground by which the storm- 
miles the booming of heavy artillery gave us full assurance, that, if our | ers approached the breaches, contracted between the river on one side 
intent was “up to the breach!’ we were still in excellent time. The and the retaining wall of the horn-work on the other, was embarrassed 
thunder of the British batteries seemed to redouble as we neared the | with rocks and pools of water, and consequently, the movement of the 
fortress—and while the fire of the besieged was slack and feeble, com- | column became disorderly. Under a withering fire, the breach was 
pared with that of the assailants; the roar from the Chofre batteries was gained—up flew the leading officers—a few gallant soldiers followed— 
continuous—and the practice so beautiful and correct, that a new breach | but the supporters moved slowly—the troops came straggling to the 
on the right of the main one, had been formed by that day’s fire, and the | breach—and instead of mounting to the assistance of the gallant few 
wall for thirty yards exhibited a perfect ruin who had already crowned the ruins, the greater portion of the assailants 


It wes 8 sight which, suddenly presented to an eye inexperienced ir stopped at the bottom, and interchanged musketry with the French who 
the circumstance of war, would never fade from memory. The sun | lined the ramparts, and kept up a deadly fusilade on the cisordered 
wes 1 >» a » : ail : . ? - - 2 

as near setting—but there was no lack of light tu induce the beseigers | mass below. The towers of Los Hornos and Mesquitas opened a heavy 


to silence the fire of their guns. The mortar battery, erected the pre- | flanking fire ; and from the St. Elmo and the Mirador, grape fell in tor 
Wellington Despatches 


rents upon the broken column—the Castle threw shells with great pre- 
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cision—grenades were flung from the ramparts—a gtream cf fire issued 
from the loop-holed houses—while flames raging behind the breach, 
seemed to forbid approach, even had offensive means been unemployed. 

Still though the men fell by fifties, their officers endeavored to rally | 
them and crown the breach anew ; butevery moment the chances of suc- | 
cess became more desperate. The regiments got intermixed, and that 
terrible confusion of troops mobbed ina narrow space between the breach 
and the Urumea, became irretrievable. At that moment the remnant of | 
our lightcompanies pushed through the disordered column, and Campbell, 
its chivalrcus leader, followed by a daring few, gained the summit. Mid- | 
way up, my fuster-brother fell—while I, with a dozen or two, a second | 
time reached the rampart. We held it but a moment. Under the storm 
of musketry all went down ; and there were but two or three standing, | 
when a bullet stretched me beside those with whom “ life had ended.” 

It was the final effort ; the remnant of the assuilants hurried off, the 
regiments mobbed together, to seek shelter in the trenches ; marking, 
unhappily and too plainly, the lines of the advance and retreat with | 
the bodies of the dead and dying. The French fire ceased; and al- | 
though the British batteries opened with redoubled violence on the | 
enemy's defences to cover the retirement of the shattered columns, 
several of the gallant defenders of the breach braved the storm, to 
remove the wounded within the town, aud save them from the indis- 
criminating destruction which the British artillery poured alike on friend 
and foe. | 

For a minute, I was unconscious of what was passing; and when 
memory returned, I was in the act of being turned over by a French 
soldier, who found, that from having fallen on my face, my present posi- 
tion was not exactly favorable for his intended operations. I looked 
wildly round ; several men in blue uniforms were examining the fallen 
soldiers, who lay thickly on the summit of the breach as leaves in au- 
tumn. Different objects influenced the examination: some were seeking 
plunder—others, on a nobler errand, were separating the wounded from 
the dead, to remove the former out of fire, and obtain for them surgical | 
assistance. As the grenadier rolled me over, an officer stepped forward 
and inquired if 1 were “living or dead 1” The voice was perfectly fa- 
miliar ; with my cuff I wiped away the blood, which trickling from my | 
forehead, bad partially prevented me from looking at the speaker before. | 
“Ts that Cammaran ?” I muttered, as | caught a glance of his well-re- | 
membered features. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Frenchman,—“ my name! Sacre !—who have 
we here? Raise his head, Antoine. By heaven!—the very man on 
earth [ would shed my heart’s blood to save!’’ Next moment he was 
kneeling at my side—and held me gently in his arms, until I was lifted 
ty four soldiers froin the ground, aud removed carefully from the breach 
and out of the range of fire. 

“‘ Are you much hurt, my friend ?"’ inquired the gallant Frenchman. 

‘ And where is your companion, my brave deliverer ?”” 

‘Alas!’ I replied, “1 fear that he is lost to me. He fell half way 
ip the breach—and—” 

Ere my reply was given, Cammaran, after directing the party to bear 
me to a neighboring church which the French had converted into an hos- 
pital, rushed to the breach again. Culling on a soldier to follow, he des- | 
cended the ruins of a broken wall, and among a heap of dead and dying, | 
commenced looking for the object of his search. It was a daring, an | 
almost desperate attempt ; for, irritated at the failure of the storming | 
parties, every gun in battery was madly turned against the breach and | 
curtain, and showers of round and grape shot splintered against the un- | 
broken masonry, or knocked the rubbish wildly about, occasioning double | 
danger to all within its reach. Undismayed, the gallant Frenchman per- 
severed ; and to his unfeigned delight, in a man who had raised himself | 
ipon one elbow and was gazing despondingly around, he recognized the | 

\ 








person he risked so much danger to discover—his former camarado—the | 
osterer, 

With the assistance of the grenadier who accompanied him, Mark 
Antony was carried safely from the breach ; and in a few minutes after 
my wounds had been carefully dressed, I had the happiness to find 
my foster brother placed on a mattrass beside my own, and hear the | 
French surgeon, on a hasty examination, announce to Captain Cammaran | 
the gratifying intelligence, that Mark Antony was “ not past praying for” 
yet, but, with moderate goed luck, might still survive, to do “ the state } 
some service,” and figure in another breach. 


CHAPTER XL. 
CAPTIVITY. 
* Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Their tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies : 
The shouts are France, Spaio, Albion—Victe ry!” 
Crrtpe Haroip. 
Day broke through the stained windows uf the church; and the can- | 





nonade, so fierce and incessant when [ was being carried from the | 
breach, died suddenly away and not a gun was heard. I inquired what 
might have caused this extraordinary silence, and learned from an hospi- | 
tal-assistant that an hour’s truce had been agreed on between the be- 
siegers and besieged, to permit the wounded to be succoured, and allow 

helpless wretches who would otherwise have been drowned by the rising | 
of the Urumea, to be carried beyond the influence of the tide, and taken 
either to the trenches or the town. On this work of mercy Cammaran 
was absent; and, as Mark Antony and myself were sufficiently recovered | 
to converse, we began to make mutual inquiries touching our present | 
position and future prospects. | 


‘*Upon my conscience,” observed the fosterer, ‘‘now that we have 
made the experiment, I can’t say that | can either discover the advan- 
tages your honored father held out by letter, or the fun Mr. Crotty de- 
scribed by ‘ word of mouth,’ as attendin’ these same sieges and assaults 
To my mind Vittoria was the thing ;—beautiful day-light;—your enemy 
decently before ye—if a man dropped, his comrades stepped over him as 
if they were treading upon eggs, and he was removed to the rear with 
every civility, to find a full flask on every body he turned over, if he only 
had the luck to be settled in a decent neighborhood. Here—if this be 
fun, may the Lord deliver us fror. such fun in future! We are stuck 
down for two hours shivering in 4 ditch. Whiz! goes a mine— That's 








| our mine, and the signal,’ says one engineer—‘ The divil welcome the 


news!’ says a second—and off we go blundering in the dark, the Lord 
knows where. Before we're well in motion, bang goes another explo- 
sion! ‘ That's the enemy’s,’ says another—and not a doubt about that, 
for up go the forlorn hope, body and bones. * Push on, lads,’ cry the 
officers ;—one falls over a d d rock, another souses into a pool of 
water; on one side the French are firing like the divil—on the other, 
and I suppose, out of personal respect, cur own batteries consider it a 
compliment to knock us over by the dozen, Well, we top the breach at 
last—ard a beautiful prospect it is!—-In front, a jump of twenty feet into 
a blazing heuse, or you'r shot down right and left, like crows in a wheat- 
field. Arrah!”’ said Mark Antony, “if your father wrote every day in 
the week, not forgettin’ Sunday, the divil such a night of pleasure will I 
put in if I can help it. Burt, Mister Hector, what do ye suppose they'll 
do with us?” 

“ Why, possibly, keep us here for half our lives, and send us inte 
France to put in the remainder of them pleasantly.” 

“ Ah, then, if they do,” said the fusterer, “ they’rcuter™ than they think. 
By all that’s beautiful '’ and Mark flourished his sounder arm over the 
blanket,—“ I'll be off in a fortnight.” 

«No, not so soon,” said a voice—laughingly; and Cammaran aaioen 
from behind a wooden screen which had hidden him while approaching. 
At the same moment a salvo of artillery thundered from the Chofre bat- 
tery—the guns of San Sebastian replied. The truce had expired—and the 
game of death had recommenced. 

“So end civilities,” said the Frenchman; “ still it is comfortable to 
know, that the calls of humanity have been attended to. I have applied 
for what you call in England ‘a billet’-—that is, the commandant’s per- 
mission to reside during your convalesence in a private house, instead of 
being exposed, as you would be otherwise, to the inconvenience of o 
crowded hospital. For this indulgence I have given my parole, and that 
leaves you at liberty to visit any part of the city within the enceinte of the 
place when you are able to walk abroad. I know that my good friend 
here, even if leg and arm were not hors de combat as they are, would 
scarcely run away, when that act would compromise my honor.”* 

‘‘ Gh—by this book ;”’ exclaimed the forsterer, raising himself upon his 
elbow—“ we’re fairly ruined, Hector avourneene! Here we're regularly 
on the langle. Arrah—Mister Cammaran, dear, I know ye meant it for 
the best—but, why the divil did ye make a bargain of the kind? Do 
think ye could get dacently out of it? Och—if we were only back in 
country we were in, when we first became acquainted with that Empeci- 
nado, as they call him—it was no sayin’ what luck might turn up still. 





| This moment, going to be hanged—the next, drinking as if ye were at = 


priest’s funeral. ‘Turn him out to be shot,’ was the order one minute— 


| while, ‘turn him ‘or brandy and water,’ was the next. One minute you 


wern’t master of a scu/togue—the next ye were riding in the saddle of a 
French marshal. Of all the inns 1 ever stopped at, [ never met any 
where they pay scores as they do in Spain. You go to bed in pence 
and quietness, and you're bundled out before youre well asleep, to be 
told, that you must fight your way through a yard-full of hussars, and 
swim a river afterwards that would give a water-dog rheumatism for 


| life. Of course, you're expected to pay up. Not at all: one black look 


from an jll-visaged gentleman who accompanies you; and the account 
is rubbed off the slate in a jiffy. Excepting there was overmuch 
shooting and hanging—a pleasanter excursion I never would desire 
—but, may the Lord forgive us! we were not sufficiently thankful at 
the time.” 

“ Well, my dear friend ;”’ said Captain Cammaran, with a smile. 


“« My engagement is only binding while you are invalid. When perfect— 


ly recovered, my parole is recalled—and I have no doutt you will be ve 
comfortable in La Mota. Plenty of fresh air—and free liberty to » 
any corner you %, fancy, as the least unlikely for a shell to dr on. 
In the mean time, I recommend you to accept the billet | have obtained 
—and by the way, in the house of a Spaniard in worse odour with the 
old commandant than Don Francisco La Pablos, you could hardly have 
been established. But I Have already ordered apartments to be pre- 
pared, and will see that every attention shall be paid to you. This 


| peace will be presently intolerable, and the sooner you remove to 
| your new quarters all the better. 


The last remark was unhappily correct. The church filled rapidly 
with the wounded. Every minute fresh sufferers were brought in—and 
the scene of burchery—merciful and necessary—which commenced, was 
to us, particularly disgusting. It was wonderful how differently men 
submitted to sad alternatives,—death or amputation. One, an officer of 
faultless symmetry, sternly rejected the advice of his kind attendants. 


| “ Nothing bat the removal of the fractured limb can save you—yoo wil 


die, otherwise,” said the French Surgeon. ‘ Well—be it so,” returned 
the sufferer calmly, ‘death js preferable to deformity. Louse no time 
* Anglice—more cunning. 
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with me—you may be servicable to my poor comrade.” Immediately 
beside him, a young lad was stretched—I should say he was not nine- 
teen—a fine. florid, healthy looking Englishman. His wound had been | 
a severe contusion—and a passing observation of the French surgeons, 
announced that his was hopeless case. And yet, death visited him in 
mercy. He appeared to undergo no pain—and in fancy conversed with 
a “ darling mother’ and his “ little sister,” ashe termed them—“ babbled 
about green fields,” and expired with a smile upon his lips, under the 
firm belief that he had returned to the home he loved, and was re united | 
to those dear objects whom he idulized. 

I never felt myself more relieved, than when a French fatigue-party 
came to remove meona stretcher. Weak from loss of blood—dispitited | 
at the painful recollection that I was now about to undergo imprisonment, | 
to whose duration none could name the limit—every thing around was 
calculated to increase those feelings of despondency. The gloomy build- | 
ing seemed desecrated for the purposes it had been turned to—and 
where the faithful had worshipped, the peritent had told the tale of sin | 
and shame, and been forgiven—where love had been hallowed by holy | 
rite, and supplications fur the soul's weal of the departed had arisen, 
in that the temple of peace, war’s horrid consequences were exhibited— | 
and, in all the terrible variety which attends on death by violence, many 
8 spirit was escaping from its mortal coil. 

The house where I was about to take up my residence was situated 
close to the harbor, and, being at a distance from the breaches, was con- 
sequently, out of the fire of the besiegers. As we passed through the 
streets, I could net but remark the melancholy and deserted appearance | 
that all around presented. The shops were unopened—the private 
dwellings jealously closed up—and the terrified inhabitants seemed not 
yet satisfied that the assault had failed, and danger was over for the 
present. When we reached the domicile of La Pablos, we found that 
our arrival had been duly announced. We were admitted into a nar- 
row court-yard—and at the door of his mansion, the owner was waiting 
to receive us. 

The appearance of my future host was not particularly prepossessing. 





Although striken in years, his carriage was lofty and unbroken—and the | 


expression of his conntenance seemed that of a proud and daring spirit, 
obliged to bend for a time to circumstances, and stoop to a thraldom from 
which it secretly recoiled. 

The Spaniard showed the way in—and I was placed on a comfortable 
bed, in an apartment very clean, but very plainly furnished. At the op- 
posite side of the hall, a room had been provided for Mark Antony—for 
whose transit to these his new quarters, afier I had been safely deposited, 
the stretcher and fatigue party were despatched. 

“IT will send you some linen—and that is more than many of our 
people could afford. In turn of duty, the escort of the convoy which 
marched for France on the 19th fell to my lot—and bitterly I lamented 


that I was not fated to witness the defeat, which we all considered as ao | 


certainly attendant on Lord Wellington’s advance upon Vittoria. The 
thing seems incomprebensible—and even yet we regard the king’s 


disaster almost as a dream. Well—let it pass—c'est fortune de guerre. | 
The Emperor's lieutenant is in the Pyrenees—and now, my Lord Well- | 


ington, look sharp !” 

“*Mind not that cautionary hint, my dear Cammaran, be equally 
serviceable to your friend, the Duke of Dalmatia?” I replied with a 
smile. 

“No—no. From secret intelligence which has reached the fortress, 
avery few days will end your leader's visionary prospects, What! enter 


France—carry the war over the frontier, and pollute the sacred soil !— | 


The thunderbolt is charged—and the band is already present that wil! 
hurl it. But I must go. Duty will engage me the whole day, but in the 
evening I will visit you.”—Then turning to our host, Cammaran com- 
mended me and my companion to his especial attention. ‘ Let nothing 
in this case be wanted, Senhor—you stand already not very favorably 
with the Governor. Adieu, fora time, my friend’’—and pressing my hand, 
the Frenchman took bis departure. 

I never saw a countenance on which scorn, hatred, and revenge, seemed 


struggling for mastery, until I noticed that of Don Francisco. When the | 


doer of the court-yard closed, he poured forth a torrent of anathemas— 


then turning to me, his features instantly relaxed—and approaching the | 


couch he tuok my hand in his. 

Stranger, you are welcome. The name of Englishman I respect— 
and the Spaniard is an ingrate who does not. If my manner in receiv- 
ing you was not as warm as it might have been, ascribe it to the true 
cause—the pestilertial presence of yonder foreigner. The sight of these 
insclent oppressors turns my blood to gall—their very language is dis- | 
cord to my ears—I hate them with all a Spaniard’s hatred. But why | 
display impotent rage in words?—’Tis womanly—yet still, while the | 
hand dares not strike a blow, the tongue finds some relief in venting 
the feelings of a surcharged breast—a maddened brain—in curses.” 

I looked at La Pablos. His features were convulsed with passion. | 
[ had heard that many severeties had been exercised by the French | 
during the Peninsular conflict—and I concluded that Don Francisco 
had been one of the unhappy Spaniards who had suffered from the op- 
pression of the invaders. The arrival of the fosterer, for that time, 
ended our conversation—the host quitting me to attend to this his se- | 
cond guest, and minister to the wants of Mark Antony. 

Four days passed away—lI had sufficiently recovered to be enabled to | 
leave my room; and, leaning on the arm of a French soldier, who was | 
daily in attendance on me by a special order from the Governor, I walk- 
ed for a short distance every morning on the ramparts which overlook- 
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| defended with the bodies of the dead and dying. 








ed the bay. My wound, though severe at the time that I received it, 
was one that healed rapidly—the bullet having slanted from the rib it 
struck against, and instead of taking what would have been otherwise a 
mortal direction, it inflicted a painful, but fortunately what proved a 
superficial injury. The fosterer was also convalescent—the ball had 
passed through his thigh without injuring the bone in its transit—his 
arm healed rapidly—and in a few days more the learned leach who at- 
tended us, announced that Mark Antony would be, as the fosterer termed 
it himself, “ right upon his pins again.” 

So far we had reason for self-gratulation—and as far as kindness 
from the host, and constant attentions on the part of Cammaran would 
go, we had no reason to complain of our captivity. But other cir- 
cumstances allayed the satisfaction we should otherwise bave felt— 
for every day the prospect of deliverance became more distant, and mat- 
ters assumed a gloomier aspect. 

Lord Wellington, on hearing of the miscarriage at San Sebastian, 
came down from the covering army to ascertain the causes of the failure, 
and, as it was reported, to adopt immediate means to remedy the disas- 
ter, and make himself master of the place. But, alas! our hopes that 
the speedy capture of the city would restore us to liberty again, ended 
on the morning of the 27th. Overnight, the batteries had been disarm- 
ed and the guns removed to Passages—the siege was turned into a 
blockade—and tahing advantage of the confusion, the garrison sallied 
from a horn-work, surprised thé soldiers in the trenches, and carried 
back more than two hundred prisoners. Rumor also was busy on the 
wing. It was said that Soult had already taken the offensive—that the 
allied forces in advance, had been atiacked, defeated, and driven back— 


| and an order, directing Sir Thomas Graham to march on the Bidassoa 


with all his disposable troops, confirmed the unwelcome news. 

The intelligence that Napoleon’s lieutenant had actually commenced 
operations to relive Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and afterwards cele- 
brate his master’s birth-day, at Vittoria, was perfectly correct. On the 
same morning and hour, while we had made our sanguinary and unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon the foruress, Soult commenced his daring operations, 
by driving in the pickets and scaling the pass of Altobisco. Although 
desperately outnumbered, the allies held their mountain position most 
obstinately—and for hours the combat raged with unabated fury, among 
wild and Alpine heights five thousand feet above the level of the sea.— 
This protracted defence allowed time for others of the allied brigades to 


| come, while a dense fog prevented the French marshal from executing 


the general attack he intended to have made with overwhelming num- 
bers. Cole held his position with comparatively little loss—and when 
night came, finding his right turned at Orbaiceta, he cleverly retreated 
during the darkness, carrying ten thousand men safely through mountain 
passes, which rendered a regressive movement in the face of thirty thou- 
sand French bayonets a delicate and dangerous attempt. The position 
of Roncesvalles was consequently abandoned—and the first great effort 
trom which Soult had expected far different results, left him with the al- 
lied brigades still like lions in the passes, and seven leagues of Alpine 
country interposed between him and Pampeluna, the grand object of his 
operations. 

On the morning of the 26th, the French marshal resumed the offen- 
sive. A day of occasional combats and severe marching, while the 
English generals slowly and steadily fell back, produced no greater re- 


| sults than those attendant upon yesterday. Night came—and Soult, 


with altered convictions as to the probability of eventual success, waited 
for morning to try his fortunes in the field anew. 

The third trial was certainly more propitious. The Aretesque and 
Maya passes were attacked in great force, and, aided by a partial sur- 
prise, the French were enabled to drive the pickets back upon their sup- 
porters,—and eventually, tut after the most desperate fighting, the allied 
position was won. Four Portuguese guns were captured—and the 
French, elevated by this success, pressed the reduced battalions, who 
still retired, but slowly and sullenly, blocking up each ridge or pass they 
At six o’clock, com- 
pletely worn out with fatigue, their numbers reduced to a third, their 
ammunition almost expended, the rocky heights of Atchiola were about 





to be abandoned—but at the moment, a brigade of the seventh division 
came opportunely up—the battle was sternly renewed, and the French 


| forced to retire from the disputed mountain, and occupy the pass of 


Maya which they had won so dearly. In these sanguinary and pro- 
tracted combats, Sonlt, with an expenditure of fifteen hundred men, 
gained a few miles of mountain and four disabled guns—a miserable 
trophy for such a waste of blood. 

Nothing could surpass the triumph of the garrison when the intelli- 
gence of the marshal’s advance was confirmed—and the affairs of these 
three days mountain warfare were grossly mistated. Roncesvalles and 
Linzoain were described as brilliant actions—glorious to the arms of 
France; while Maya was exaggerated into a crowning victory. 

But the hours of Soult’s temporary success were numbeied. On his 
return from San Sebastian, Wellington heard cf the French attack on the 
evening of the 27th, and hurrying forward to San Estevan, which he 
reached the morning of the 28th—there ascertained the true position of 
afairs. His plans were formed with his accustomed rapidity and decision 
—and he determined to concentrate in front of Pampeluna, and retreat 


| by the vallay of the Lanz. 


Jn the meantime, the fortress profiting by the cessation of the invest- 
ment, received ample supplies of stores and ammunition by sea from 
France, and in return transmitted back the sick and wounded, thus get- 
ting relieved of the most troublesome incumbrance with which a belea. 





























guered city is incommoded, New defences were planned and executed, 
former damages repaired—the works were generally strengthened—the 
magazines stored with powder and provisions—and San Sebastion was, 
in this interval, rendered stronger than when the besiegers first broke 
ground. 

All these events to me held outa melancholy prospect. It was already 
intimated that on the first favorable opportunity the prisoners would be 
forwarded to France—and in that case, captivity and the war would be 
coeval. A yearning after home momentarily increased. Isidora was 
ever present—and I cursed the hour that, for the bauble, fame, I had 
4uitted the land of liberty and love. Mark Antony bore thraldom even 
more impatiently than I. He cursed France, Spain, and Portugal in a 
breath—read a letter from the rat-catcher once a day—and another, I 
fancy from the lady of his love, “ every minute i’ th’ hour.” 

“What the devil are we to do, Mark?’ [ inquired, after we had 
groaned in unison until both were weary of complaining. 

“ Do!”’ exc'aimed the fosterer, ‘Give the thieves leg-bail, and ‘ cut 
our lucky’ the first opportunity.” 

There was wisdom in Mark Antony’s advice, and I determined to 
follow it. [To be Continued. | 
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MY OLD MESSMATES. 


BY JONATHAN OLDJIUNK, ESQ., R.WN. 


“ Joseph Cox, Sir, when I first know'd him, was neither sodger nor 
sailor, but a sort of half-and-half ‘quatic breed ‘twixt a fox and a shark ; 
and though he was pretty quiet and easy among his messmates, yet he 
loved to get up a wrangle so as to make a bit of a bobbery between ship- 
mates ; and he mostly contrived to get himself appealed to, for the pur- 
pose of deciding which was in the right and which was in the wrong, so 
that all hands courted his fellowship, as none on ’em knew how soon it 
might be as he might want Joe’s assistance. He was a first rate pen- 
man, and he wrote like print, ownly to my ideas of the matter his letters 
looked a good deal as if they resembled burnt straw chopped up and 
scattered over the paper: they were all up-and-down, and in-and-out, 
like sheep-shanks in a top-gallant backstay, or nettings for the head rails ; 
but as all who could read writing said it was plain enough to make out, 
why I suppose it must have been regularly ship-shape, especially as the 
Captain’s clerk employed him ac odd times in the office to foot up the 
muster-books and the Purser’s accounts, which latter I’m thinking didn’t 
at all help to keep his mind in a steady course, so as to make him steer 
elear of roguery, in which I take it he had got somewhat wild in his no- 
tions in regard of his having been a sucking lawyer. 


“ Well, when the mutiny broke out, he was in the thick of it, though 
somebow or another he always managed to make it appear as if he was 
forced into it against his will ; and when he made speeclies—for he could 
spin a good yarn—he palavered a great deal about moderation, though he 
took special care to inflame the people by stirring up old grievances, and 
telling the delegates and ship’s company, ‘ Remember that you have the 
centrol of the weapons of death! but, mind, I don’t tell you to use ’em.’ 
This sort of backing and filling puzzled a good many to find out what he 
was after! but they soon discovered that as he had been one of the first 
to join in the consarn, so was he the foremost to abandon it, and give the 
ship up to the officers. But the First Leftenant clapped him down in the 
hist ; and though Cox pleaded hard to stay on board, yet Mr. Mac 
sent him off in the boat with Mitchell and the others, and they were 
stowed away in a prison craft up Gillingham Reach, to be tried by a 
court-martial for mutiny. But after Duncan's action, he and Mitchell, 
and many more, received their pardons, and were drafted into small 
craft, where the skippers could keep a better look-out among ’em. 
Mitchell had the bull-faced impudence to come ona visit to his old ship; 
but he was pretty smartly handed over the side again, and orders given 
never to allow him to cross the gangway from that hour. Cox was sent 
into a 16-gun brig, and stationed in the fore-top ; but in abou: a week 
afterwards, whilst aloft on the foretopsail-yard, and being no seaman, he 
lost his hold, fell heavily on the fore-yard, striking his head so as to non- 
plush his senses, and then came down with his neck between the two 
parts of the fore-clew garnet that was half hauled up—for the sail wasn’t 
bent, as they were overhauling the rigging—the block brought him up, 
and there he hung, till they lowered him down on to the fokstle, and 
carried him off to the doctor, who felt about his throat, and declared he 
was stone-dead, in regard of his having his neck broke, and in conse- 
quence his breath was jammed in the hawse, so that he could neither 
heave in nor veer away upon the slack of a mouthful of wind,—and that 
was the end of Cox, who lies buried at Sheerness. It was something 
curious that he should be huang at last; but there’s no accounting for | 
these things. A man’s fate is his fate, and a fellow as is born to collar 
himself in a hangman's noose, arnt need to have much fear of being 
drowned.” 
“It is certainly very remarkable,” observed 1; “ but surely you are | 

I 





not so uncharitab'e as to believe the man was bora to be hung 7” 

“ I don’t know much about the charity of the thing,” answered he ; “‘but 
aa I said afore, a man’s fate is his fate.’ 

“ And you are convinced that Cox's fate from his first coming into the 
world, was hanging ?” said [. 

“Tobe sure I am,” replied he, with perfect confidence, and appa. 
rently astonished that a doubt could be started on the subject. ‘‘ Why, 
warn’t he hung ?” 

I admitted the fact as related by him. 
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“Well, then,”” he added, “ he was born to it. But that is not ell I 
have got to tell you ; for it happened aboutthirty years afterwards, I was 
Mate of a coasting schocner, and was lying in the River Thames, just 


above the Tower. It was winter time, and not much doing, so I ased to 
go ashore of an evening and take my toddy at « public house in Tooley- 
street, where [ was well known, and the landlord always behaved like a 
gentleman to me whenever it chanced—which warn’t very often—that I 
got my jib bowsed up too taut, so as to bring an onusual strain upon the 
skin of my nose. You understand me, sir 1” 

I smiled and nodded assent, 

“« Well, one night after I got on board,” he continued, “ and regularly 
turned into my berth, I braces the blankets sharp around me, in regard of 
the cold frosty weather, and was soon as bard and fast asleep as a jolly 
in his hammock whenhe is wanted for duty. Now, that was 
enough, but I began to dream all sorts of out-of-the-way things. First I 
dreamed [ was turned into a cushion, and a little thousand of old wo- 
men were sticking pins into my unfortunate carcase, whilst they grinned 
and jabbered in my face. ThenI thought I was crammed into a huge 
mustard-pot, up to my chin in mustard, and I felt tingling and burning 
all over, and smarting and pricking terribly where they had been stick- 
ing the pins. Next, I was made to swallow a bushel of cayenne, and a 
parcel of young devils kept jumping round me with red-hot toasting-forks, 
which they gave me a goodish taste of about the face and head; and all 
tLis time i warnt able to start tack or sheet in the way of moving a limb 
of my body. Howsomever, at last I couldn’t stand it no longer, and so I 
makes sudden head-way out of my berth right slap in the middle of the 
cabin, and I roars out for the boy to come and scrape the mustard off 
for there was a thick dampness upon my skin, and I made sure I hed 
only that moment bowsed myself out of the mustard-pot, where I fully be- 
lieved I had been screwed in like an old bagonet in the armourer’s vice. 
Howsomever, there I laid kicking, and hallooing and smarting with pain 
till they brought a light, and then I began sneezing and coughing, and 
d—ing the mustard, and the old women, and the young imps, till allhands 
thought I was mad, and they talked of lashing my arms and 80 asto 
prevent me doing any mischief. But I swore I warn’t mad, and that 
made ‘em believe it still more—for one of your lunatics always fancies 
himself to be quite sensible—and so they gets sore seizings of spun yarn, 
and were passing ’em round my wrists and my ancles, whilst I kept up a 
precious hullabaloo about the pin-holes, as I felt as keenly as if a knife 
had been run into my flesh, when one of the men looks at my skin, and 
sees it covered with red inflamed spots ; and so they overhauls me from 
stem to starn, and there warnt hardly the breadth of an inch but was just 
in the same way. ‘ And will you believe it now ?’ says I, quite sure it 
Wis the pins; ‘don’t you see what them devils in petticoats have been 
up to all night ?’ only I was bothered about what had become of em, as 
there was no more than our own people in the cabio, and not an old wo- 
man among ’em. 

“ The men stared at each other, and then at the pin holes, and seem- 
ed as if they didn’t know what to make of it. As for me, I felt certain 
there must be some bedevilment, though J couldn't exactly tell its natur; 
but I began to rave in good earnest, and so they claps the seizings om me, 
and sends ashore for the doctor, who came as soon as it was daylight ; 
and after hviding an inquest on me, declared that I had got the small- 
pox, and it would be necessary to remove me to the hospital at Pancras 
without loss of time. 

“ This is a strange story,” remarked I, not a little amused at the old 
man’s description; “ but what bas it to do with Cox?” 

“ Avast a minute or two, Sir,” answered he, ‘and you shall hear all 
about it. I know its spinning a long yarn I am, and a pretty tough un too; 
but we'll get to the end of it presently. Where was 1?’ 

“ Going to be send to the Small-Pox Hospital,” returned I, eager to 
ascertain what connexion this could have with the mutineer. 

“Oh, ab! so I was,”’ continued he; “and sure enough there I was 
conveyed, though I didn’t remember anything at all about the matter; 
but there I found myself hove down upon my beam-ends, and suffering as 
many torments as [ did when I thought 1 was crammed and jammed 
into the mustard-pot; and then my mind went back to the hi 
babbies as has the disease in infancy, and not an old man like me, as 
was between fifty and sixty years of age, and no chicken I can tell you. 
Howsomever, after three weeks in limbo, | began to mend again; and 
there was one of the nurses, a nice motherly body as ever I cla 
alongside on—and she used to come and bring herself to an anchor c’ 
by my berth, and she’d pay out the slack of a good deal of flummery re- 
garding sailors, and how much she liked them. And so one day, says 
she, ‘ Well, I always did love seafaring folks, for I had an uncle as tra- 
velled the troubled ocean, and a kind hearted creature he was, except 
that he nuw and then got rather passionate, and would try to knock any- 
body down as stoed in his way—a noble-hearted fellow was uncle 
Joseph: he commanded an East Ingeman.’ That’s coming it pretty 
strong, thought I; but she went on: ‘Yes, he did; for though I am 
now only a nurse at hospital, yet I've seen better times in my younger 
days, and belonged to a very genteel family—a very genteel family, in- 
deed—I did. But misfortunes will happen to the best of us,’ and she 
put her white apron to her eyes; ‘ there will, and there’s no belp for them 
but patience. | had a brother, too, who went to sea; ah !’ and she 


shook her bead, ‘he was rayther a wild s'ip ; my father articled bim to @ 
solicitor, but he didn’t like the profession, and wished to goto Ingee with 
uncle Joseph; but father was rayther fond of law, aud so he determined 
to make his sona lawyer, that he might get his work done cheap, and no 
cheating, for it would be out of nature for 4 child to defraud his parent. 
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————— 
But young Joseph, for he was called after my uncle—detested the pro- 
fession, kept away from his office whenever he could, though his em- 

loyer said he would be very clever if he would only mind his duties. 
My brother was courting a very pretty young lady as had some property, 
and they were to have been married a3 soon as his service was out, and 
he started in business for himself. But that time never come—it didn’t, 
for father got into difficulties, and then into prison, and the young lady’s 
friends forced her to dismiss poor Joseph, who took it terribly to heart, 
and he couldn’teat, nor sleep, nordrink, nor attend to nothing. Yet he still 
hoped as they’d been very loving together, that she would remain trueto him 
him, and he got to speak to her, and she promised that nothing onearth 
should make her onfaithful to him ; and this revived hima bit, and he kept 
steadily at work for some time, hoping that something would turn up to 
better their condition. 
























































rally make misery for themselves when they might be happy. 

“*QOne morning—I shall never forget it—we heard the church-bells 
ringing merrily a wedding peal. Poor Joe was sitting at breakfast, and 
turning deadly pale, though why or wherefore he could not tell; but 
whilst their sounds were still swelling in the air, a neighbor walked in 
—a busy sort of woman, who minded everybody’s concerns but her own— 
in she walks. 

“« * Well, Joseph,’ says she, ‘so you've lost your sweetheart, the parson 
has just blessed the union between her and Mr. , and the bells are 
proclaiming it to the parish. Never mind, Joseph, you'll get another, 
my lad, and I’m glad to see you take it so coolly.’ 

«Poor fellow he did seem to be taking it coolly, for his faculties 
were benumbed, and he fell senseless to the floor. From that hour 
he became quite alvered—father’s affairs grew worse and worse—uncle 
died in Calcutta, and the family went utterly to wreck. Joe ran away 
from his employer, broke his articles, and shipped himself for Ingee, 
under a hope of recovering some of his uncle’s property. He was 
pressed at Madras—deserted, and soon got back to England again— 
was once more taken, and sent on board the D , seventy-four; but 
from that time to this I have never been able to make out what be- 
came of him.’ 

“* The D—— seventy-four?’ says I; ‘why that’s my old ship,’ says 
I, ‘and we've weathered many a rovgh bout together.’ 

“The nurse’s countenance suddenly changed again and again, like the 
colors of a dying dolphin, and she almost gasped for breath. At last 
she got out, in broken parts and short lengths, 

“«¢ Did—did—you know—did you know one Joseph Cox ?’ 

“«¢To be sure I did,’ says I, and then I up and told her his misfortu- 
nate fate, and the poor old creature sat and groaned, and sighed, and 
wept, that it was quite melancholy to look at her. As soon as I was 
cured I left the hospital, and her in it; but I dare say she has slipped 
her moorings by this time, and gone to heaven: for she was a kind 
soul, and understood the management of smail-pox patients better than 
any nurse on the establishment, and some said, equally as well as the 
doctors.” 

This simple narrative, told in the plain artless manner of a seaman was 
not without its due effects upon my mind. Had Cox been allowed to 
follow the bent of his own inclination, and made a voyage or two with 
his uncle, it is not improbable that he might have turned out a much 
better man than he did,—unless, indeed, we are to believe that everything 
in this sublunary world is governed by fatality. But an end to this, and 
now for my worthy old messmate, Harry Brounker. Who is there of 
the bold Powerfuls of ninety-eight that does not well remember blithe 
Harry Brounker,—the torment of the First Lieutenant, who yet loved the 
lad for his excellent qualities, and the darling of the ship’s company, 
who gloried alike in his gallantry and mischief? He was a youth of 
singular agility, and being an admirable swimmer, had on three occa- 
sions risked his own life to save his fellow ereatures from drowning. 
One was a little youngster of the first class, whom Harry had taken 
under his own especial protection,—that is, to instruct him in all sorts 
of daring and devilry, and to thrash him with his colt two or three times 
a day, purely out of regard for his health and promotion, as, being dimi- 
nutive, he declared that a good colting, skilfully applied, would stretch 
his skin, and give him more room to grow. It happened up the Medi- 
terranean—the hands had been turned up “to mischief,” and the 
Midshipmen, generally the most monekeyfied of the whole, where sky- 
larking to their heart’s content, when little D , who had hid him- 
self in the mizen chains, slipped overboard. Harry was standing near 
the taffrail at the time, and heard the faint cry of the youngster as he 
fell. Without a moment's hesitation he sprang into the quarter-boat, 
saw the boy as he passed astern, and, though the ship was going more 
than seven knots, he plunged in after him, and succeeded in getting hold 
of and keeping him afloat. By the time the accident was discovered, 
and the ship rounded to, she had got at leasta mile and a half away from 
the swimmers, and the darkness was rapidly coming on. 
the larboard quarter-boat, in the hurry incidental to such an occasion, 
she was swamped, but the Captain’s coolness retored order, and the 
cutter being lowered from the starboard quarter, was instantly manned, 
and pulling for the spot where Harry and his young charge could be only 
indistinetly seen. As soon as the occurrence was known below every 
































progress of the cutter, and the efforts of Harry to keep himself and his 
burthen from sinking. The ship made a short reach, and was then 
tacked, to get more to windward, that not a moment might be lost in 
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picking up the boat, and rendering succour to the bold Midshipman and 
his young friend, and never was greater alacrity shown in swinging the 
yards—in fact, they seemed to fly round, and the old craft, as if sensi- 


ble of the emergency, stayed within her own length. 


Again every eye 


was bent on the boat and on the gallant youug officer. 


“ Give them a cheer,” said the Captain, “ it will keep their spirits up. 


Boatswain’s mate, pipe for a cheer.” 


and six hundred voices. 


Up rose the simultaneous shout of encouragement from between five 
We could hear the boat’s crew cheering in re- 


sponse, and unrestrained communications passed amongst the people and 
the officers as to the probable results. 


| 
But woman, especially young girls, Mr. Sailor— | 
are not to be trusted ; they are caught by every fresh novelty, and gene- | 


“ He is not striking out,” said the Purser, as he directed his spyglass 


towards Harry, “surely the poor fellow must be getting exhausted. 


Why doesn’t he strike out?” 
“Simply because he knows better,” replied the Master; “if it was 


| you now, Purser, you’d be floundering and spluttering like a bull-whale 











| 





in his flurry, and you’d hardly give yourself time to overhaul a remem- 
brance of false accounts and overcharges. But that lad’s got a clear 
conscience and a seaman’s eye,—he sees that the cutter is nearing him 
fast, and in consequence don’t waste his strength. They'll be saved, 
never fear.” 

“God grant it,”’ implored the Chaplain. ‘Oh that the hand of the 
Almighty may be stretched forth, to snatch them as brands from the 
burning.” 

‘“* Branda from the burning!” repeated the Master, looking at the par- 
son with astonishment. “ Well, 1’m blessed, but a taste of the galley 
fire would be about the best thing they could have just now. It’s queer 
logic you’re chopping.”’ 

‘Oh! that they may have faith to trust in Him who is alone able to 
rescue them from death,” continued the Chaplain, disregarding the ob- 
servations of his messmate. 

“Faith,” repeated old Soundings, “ faith—why what would you have? 
Saint Peter, as you sometimes spins a yarn about in your sermons— 
Hurtah, in the cutter, give way, my lads! Hold on, Brounker!” he 


| shouted, and then went on more quietly, “1 was saying, parson, that 


Saint Peter hadn’t as much faith as Nimble Harry, there ; for he’s tread- 
ing water in style,—and as for rescue, he’ll be in the boat, and so will 
both of them, in two or three minutes.” 

‘“‘ Hurrah,” exclaimed the chief Boatswain’s-mate, ‘‘ Muster Brounker 
for ever! Look, your honor,” addressing the First Lieutenant, ‘how 
bravely he keeps his head out of water.” 

“It is well done, Simmonds,” answered the officer, ‘‘but I cannot 
make out so much as that myself,—there is hardly light enough to dis- 
tinguish it.” 

And the light was indeed fading fast away, but still voices, wrought 
up to a pitch of great excitement, were heard from different parts of the 


| rigging, hallooing without restraint, as the owners saw, or fancied they 


saw, what was going forward in the distance. 

“‘There’s in bow in the cutter.”—“ She’s close to ’em.”—* No she’s 
not, they’re only a line.”—*‘‘ Hurrah, my hearties, look smart with your 
grappling hooks.”-—‘‘ Master Gibbons (the Lieutenant in the boat) is 
giving her a sheer to bring ’em alongside of him.” —“‘ Howld on, Muster 
Brounker, like grim death again the doctor,” and various other exclama- 
tions resounded. 

It seemed an age till the boat got to them,—and then it was a matter 
of doubt whether they were saved; for a hazy mistiness, peculiar to that 
part of the world, had spread itself upon the face of the waters, and the 
cutter was nearly lost in dim obscurity. 

“Silence fore and aft!” shouted, the First Lieutevant through his 
trumpet; and the order was instantly obeyed, so that nothing could be 
heard but the gentle whistling of the wind aloft, as it skylarked amongst 
the cordage. As far as human sound or motion went, almoat a breath- 
less stillness prevailed, and every look was bent towards the spot where 
the cutter was last seen. 

“ Hurrah !”-—* Hurrak !’’—“ Hurrah!” The cheers were borne down 
upon the breeze from to windward,—they came as the signal of pre- 
servation, and were heartily responded to by every soul in the ship, from 
the Captain to the youngest boy. In a quarter of an hour the boat pulled 
up to the gangway, and the Lieutenant, ascending first, was followed 
Harry Brounker, who disdained assistance, but fell prostrate, throug! 
exhaustion, whilst walking aft to the Captain. He was quickly raised, 
and carried into the Skipper’s cabin, where restoratives were success- 
fully used. The youngster was carefully carried up the side by one of 
the seamen, who handled him as tenderly as a nurse would an infant, and 
he also occupied a couch in the Captain’s cabin. At first it was feared, 
from his state of insensibility, that he was too far gone to be recovera- 
ble: but the Surgeon’s skill rallied his energies, and, though rather wild 
and flighty in his intellect, the Doctor declared there was no immediate 


| danger. 
In lowering | 


Brounker went to his duty the next day—in fact, he asserted that he 
might have kept his watch that very night, but he saw no objections to 
gammon Signor Medico, and get a good snooze in his hammock, or, as 
he called it, ‘‘to bottle off a night’s sleep.” 

It was several days before little D 





returned to the Midship- 


| men’s berth, and more than a week elapsed till he was once more keep- 
mess-berth was instantly cleared, and the shrouds, tops, and bulwarks | 


were crowded with the people, whowatched with breathless anxiety the | 


ing watch. 

‘“‘ And what did you think of it when you were overboard, D : 
inquired the second lieutenant, who graciously condescended to permit 
our walking the weather side of the quarter-deck with him in the mid 
dle watch. ‘ Didn’t you feel very comical ?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” answered D 
woman’s little finger—shrinking into nothing—as soon as I got under 
water.” 

“And what were your first thoughts after you had fallen?”’ demanded | 
the lieutenant. 

** You will laugh at me, sir, if I tell you,” said D 





, hesitatingly. | 

“Indeed I will not,” responded the lieutenant; “I was once under | 
nearly similar circumstances myself when I was a youngster. Come, | 
out with it honestly, and do not fear ridicule. What waa it first flashed | 
upon your mind?” 

“ Why, sir—but I’m afraid you'll laugh at me,” uttered D 
again, “it was so very foolish.” 

“ As you please, youngster,”’ said the lieutenant somewhat tartly, as if 
offended at having his word doubied, “‘ the lad will never make a brave | 
man who shrinks from the good-humored laugh of a friend.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I will tell you sir,”’ returned D , “ my first thoughts 
when I flcundered in the water were of my mother.” 

‘« And so were mine, young gentleman,” exclaimed the lieutenant; “my | 
mind had a confused idea of all her tenderness to me in childhood, and | 
the grief she would suffer at hearing of my loss. This could not have | 
lasted more than a few seconds, yet on the pressure of emergency they | 
took in their embrace the remembrance of past years and the prospect 
of the future—how wonderful is the mind of man! But go on, Mr. | 
D——, I should like to hear you relate all the particulars till the | 
time 1 picked you up,—that is as far as your memory will serve, with | 


| 








as little of a midshipman’s invention as possible. Begin, sir, I am all 
attention.” 

“ Why, sir,”” commenced D 
you have described” 

‘‘ And never be ashamed of it, young gentleman,” uttered the lieuten- | 
ant serionsly ; “they are only the foolish and thoughtless who would 
iangh at one of the dearest of nature’s promptings.” ° : 

“I never will, sir, again—indeed | never will,’ promised D———; | 
“and so, sir, when I heard the water bubbling in my ears and knew that 
I couldn’t swim, I supposed it was all up with me, and after thinking of 
my mother, I began to say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’ and to 
strike out as I had seen the young frogs do in the ditches, but I could 
not keep a regular stroke with my paddles, it was more like a 
and so down I went again; but making a sort of spring with my hands 
and feet, I once more came to the surface. Shaking the spray off my 
bows, so as to clear my daylights, I saw somebody's head pretty close to 
mine, and heard a voice that | remembered directly, hail me, ‘ Stretch 
out, you lubber—whe the devil is ir?’ ‘It is I, Harry,’ said I,” ¢ it’s lit- 
tle D . *You d— young monkey,’ says Harry, ‘what the devil 
do you do overboard?’ ‘Oh, save me, Harry—save me,’ says I, for I 
felt myself sinking again. ‘ Strike out steadily with your hands,’ says he, | 
‘and keep time with your legs, and I'll buoy you up; only rouse your- 
self and you may"swim well enough if you like.’ ‘ Indeed—in-deed, 
Harry, I can’t,’ says I, as [took ina gulp of salt water; ‘I’m going 
down, oh, do save me!’ he came close to me and I tried to grab hold of 
him, but, ‘ Avast there, youngster,’ says he, as he sheered off, ‘if you 
touch me the chances are we shall both go down together; paws off, and 
I'll do my best, but keep your grappling irons quiet.’ He suddenly came 
close to my side, put bis hand under my chin, and gave me a lift thac | 
raised me up. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘clap your hands on my shoulders, don’t 





, “I thought of my mother just as 
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, “I did, indeed, feel like a washer- ; and then I knew that my life was preserved: that’s all my story, sir.” 


“Tt isan interesting lesson,” remarked the lieutenant, “and did you 
really dread the colt whilst in that state?”’ 

“Why, sir, Mr. Brounker gives it to me so often,” said D——, “ not 
but what he does it for my good, sir, but he really gives it to me so often, 
that I thought he would keep his word and so he will yet, sir, depend 
upon it.” 

And so he did; but how far this course of discipline improved the mo- 
rals of the boy I shall not pretend to say, but it certainly is a fact, that 


| in after-years a more brave and intrepid seaman that Capt. D—— never 


fought a ship: and as for his exploits on shore they have been the theme 
of many a Middy’s dog- watch, for he was their leader at the theatres, 
and could ascend hand over hand up any of the pillars from the pit to 
the roof, or descend with » fleet of reefers after him into the abyss be- 


low to rout the dock-yard .Mfaties should they presume to manifest the 


slightest disrespect towards the Royal Navy Blues. Portsmouth theatre 
used to be a famous place for these encounters, and it not unfrequentl 
happened that the combatants were overpowered by the constables a 
carried off to the stone kitchen, (a lock up so called,) where the remain- 
der of the night was passed in drinking, dancing, and revelry, for there 
was seldom any lack of ladies in this delectable hole, nor was the slight 
est difference made between the officers and seamen, all were prisoners 
under charge and treated alike. 

All who recollect the Navy in the time of Sir Isaac C hoisting his 
bunting in the old Gladiator off Haslar Hospital, must also remember a 
steady-going, methodical, sedate man, who held the appointment of F 
Lieutenant to that eccentric Admiral. By some of the mess he was 
the Undertaker, as they asserted he palletl every body, but others styled 
him the Grave, not only in connexion with his manners, but also as in- 
timately associated with his grim commander ; and as Sir Isaac had giv- 
en orders (to the great annoyance of the seamen,) that all boats’ 
crews on duty at the dock-yard should march two and two with their of- 
ficer at their head and not permitted to pass within hail of the canteen, 
which orders the Flag-Lieutenant was atrictly enjoined to enforce, so the 
working parties thus arranged acquired the name of funeral processions, 
for all laughing and talking were utterly prohibited, and as for a drop of 
grog or heavy wet it was next to impossible to get it, as the Admiral had 
a pair of eyes spliced in his head that few would care to hang on by. 

The Flag-Lieutenant, in the estimation of Sir Isaac, was the quintes- 
sence of a Naval officer, and like the Midshipman’s uniform coat that 
used to be suspended in public at Somerset House as a pattern for tai- 
lors to manufacture young gentlemen’s, 0 Mr. —— was held up by his 
leather-breeched chief as an example to all Lieutenants and Captains in 
the service ; though [ believe there were some of all classes who thought 
that there would be no harm done if he was dangling on a peg as well as 
the coat. 

Sir Isaac generally made it a custom to be at the door of the stone 
kitchen every morning when the détenus were brought out to make their 
appearance in the presence of Sir John Carter, the magistrate, who 
seemed to take a sort of amateur liking to this part of his official duties, 
for it was usually attended with much fun and good humor, and certain 
the worthy knight leaned with great consideration and mercy tow 
the strange samples of British tars that were brought before bim. In 
these matinal inspections “ long [key’’ was mostly attended by the Flag- 
Lieutenant, whose shrugs and “haas’’ as the culprits filed (and precious 





press heavy, but just hold on, and get your head above water now and | files some of them were,) off under the nose (what Midshipman ef those 


then to breathe, don’t be frightened ; keep cool and follow my orders and 

you may yet be saved.’ I didas I was desired, and without much seem- 

ing difficulty Harry struck out after the ship, which we could see luffing 

to the wind with the main-topsail aback.’ ‘Do as I do,’ says Harry, 

‘work your legs as if you were walking on hard ground, only keep as 

flat-footed as you can; they’re lowering a boat to pick us up.’ I obeyed | 
his directions, keeping my hands as lightly as possible on bis shoulders, | 
though sometimes, I believe, I gripped him pretty hard. ‘Do you think | 
we shall be saved, Harry?’ says 1. ‘To be sure I do,’ says he, ‘and | 
won't I give you a precious colting when I get you aboard for going out | 
of the ship without leave!’ Well, sir, presently we saw the boat com- 

ing towards us, and that gave me better spirits, for 1 own, sir, I was 
somewhat dubious about being picked up, and my senses were rather | 
shaking a cloth in the wind as my stength gradually failed ; but the boat | 
seemed a long time before it neared us, and ‘Harry,’ says I, ‘my limbs | 
feel weak, J am afraid that I shall have to let go?’ ‘You'd better 

not,’ says he, ‘you d— young scamp, to talk about slipping your 

cable when there’s succor at hand.’ ‘ But indeed, Harry, every part of | 
me is growing dead,’ says I, and so it was, sir, a sort of benumbness as 
if [ wanted to sleep. ‘ Don’t say another word about it,’ says Harry, as 
he made a sudden spring and threw eut his arms; * hold your tongue,’ 
says he, ‘for if you goon gabbling in that fashion I’m blessed if I don’t 
colt you where you are; get breath when you can, and don’t waste it in 
talking ; the boat will be here directly.’ I said no more, sir, but tried 
all I could to observe Harry's directions, and he spoke to me more kind- 
ly, mentioned my mother axd my home, and if I would only behave my- 
self he’d get me promoted, interlarded, however, at intervals, with 
threats of the cu.t. At last a stupor came over me, I couldn't help it, 
and [ thought Harry was growing faint; it was not altogether insensibi- 
lity, for I somehow or other partly understuod my condition and what 
was going on, yet I could make but feeble exertion in my own behalf. | 
Thus I continued till a sickly dizziness brought a misty darkness before 
my eyes, but I heard Harry sing out ‘Remember the colt,’ and all recol- | 


days can have forgotten Sir Isaac’s cutwater 7) of the Admiral, laim- 
ed him to be electrically shocked by the sparks that emanated from that 
girl-vanic battery, whilst his starched ard stiff chief passed his remarks 
upon the different individulals as they proceeded in succession, and this 
perhaps was the worst portion of their punishment, though to the credit 
of the Admiral be it announced, that he never carried his anger beyond 


| the period of remonstrance and reproof. 


When Captain D—— was at Spithead, or in harbor, he was mostly in 
some row, and his devil-may-care countenance was often commented upon 
by Sir Isaac afier.a night’s spree, as the brave little fellow, (for Broun- 
ker’s colt had not much improved hie growth,) issued from the place of 
confinement, and he heard the Flag-Lieutenant spoken of as a bright en- 
sample of nautical propriety and virtue. Now D and this Admira- 
ble Crichton sort of Lieutenant had been “old messmates,” and the 
former availing himself of an opportunity of three or four other “ old 
messmates”’ (all Lieutenants, Commanders, or Post-Captains,) being in 
port, invited them to dine with him, and Sir Isaac’s Phoenix also receiv- 
ed a pressing invitation to meet his former jovial associates and friends 
at the festive board of the dashing little D——. At first he hesitated, 
but the semembrance of “auld lang syne,” and the thoughts of past 
friendships and enjoyments, at length prevailed over his usual prudence, 
and at the hour appointed he cautiously entered the hotel, where warm 
greetings and hearty welcomes very soon relaxed the austerity of the rigid 
officer. The dinner was excellent, th@wine abundant, and the mirth and 
jest prevailed, till, skin-full of good liquor that had its due influence on 
the brain, they sallied forth into the streets, visited certain houses of evil 
repute, and by treating the ladies swallowed still more alcohol. The 
pattern officer was too well known not to be recognized, and he ran the 
gauntlet of merciless remark, all, however, congratulating him on aes 
converted from the error of his ways, and anticipating a glorious triamp! 
over the Admiral, who was no great favorite amongst the Portsmouth 





| beauties. 


During the night the party of Captain D—— was increased amazingly 


lection passed away till the doctor overhauled me in the captain's cabin, | by numbers of reefers and a sprinkling of luffs on shore for a cruize; 
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furniture was demolished, china might be picked up in small pieces, 
looking glasses were arithmetically increased by multiplication of vulgar 
fractions, a general fight ensued with the watchmen and constables, 
which terminated in numerous captions, and some staggered, others were 


dragged, and several carried off to the stone kitchen; amongst them was ! 


Captain D—— and his friends. 

t was somewhere about ten o'clock the next morning that the prison- 
ers were summoned to appear in court; there had been a previous wash- 
ing and brushing, but the ¢ff-cts uf intemperance were still manifest in red 
eyes, inflamed cheeks, and unsteady gait, as they issued forth from “the 
sefe”’ Sir Isaac was there totally ignorant of the spectacle that was to 
meet his view, and locking particularly fiery and fierce. 

“So, Captain D——,” said the Admiral, as the reckless officer made 
his appearance in advance of the rest, “‘ here again I see. It is well, 
sir, that there is nothing deficient in the fitting out of your sh‘p, or I 
should be compelled to call you to an account. But really, sir, the ex- 
ample you are setting to youth is sadly, sadly injurious, and if continued 
must be checked.” 


“ Very sorry, Sir Isaae, quite a mishap,”’ returned D——, with a half | 


smile, “‘ steady enough at sea.” 

“ How are you, old boy ?—how are you off for soap? shouted a 
stentorian female yuice in the rear; “I say, Sir Isaac, who wears the 
breeches 7” 

The answer of the Admiral was not of the most gentle or courteous 
nature, for he was touched on a sore place, and he was about giving 
directions anything but conciliatory to the lady’s feelings, when pushed 
forward by the pressure behind, forth came Mr. The rage, vexa- 
tion, and astonishment of this irritable commander es he gazed upon the 





mortified and humbled Lieutenant, it would be impossible to describe.— | 
, with a broad grin upon his handsome features, looked archly, | 


D 
first at the unhappy sinner, and then at the exasperated Admiral, whilst 
roars of laughter pealed from those in the back-ground, which the con- 
stables strove in vain to restrain. This was too much for Isaac. “ This 
ia your doing, Captain D——,” said he with vehemence, “I know it, 
Sir, and will reckon with you for it ;—as for you,” he continued, turning 
to the woe-stricken culprit, ‘ shame—shame and disgrace ;” he turned 
round on the heels of his military boots and ran off with the speed of a 
deer. In less than forty-eight hours, D was running down Channel 
with despatches for the West Indies. He died some short time since 
well up the list of admirals, anda K C. B. 

Bat to return to Harry Brounker, whose intrepidity and cool courage 
saved the life of the youngster,—Avast, though! I have filled up my 
space, and must leave him for another paper. 
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WHAT WE HAVE 10 SAY. 

As we understand the matter, we have something to say this 
week which will prove decidedly interesting to the readers of 
the Jonathan. Hoping to excite some little regret*for the 
pleasure of banishing it in our next line, we must inform them 
that, in our own proper plural, we shall have little to say to 
them hereafter, inasmuch as the chair editorial will next 
week be much more efficiently occupied by Joun Neat, Esq., 
of Portland, a man who never yet failed to create an excitement 
in any portion of the literary world where his generous and 
spirited pen had free exercise—a man who has done quite as 
much for American literature as any person in the country, and 
whose pleasure it is to awaken and foster genius wherever it 
can be found, no matter how humble or timid the possessor. 

While speaking of Mr. Neal, we may as well say that for 
him which he might be disposed to say with less courtesy for 
himself were the subject left for him to deal with. Some 
weeks ago the corsespondent of the National Intelligencer, in 
a passing notice of Mr. Neal’s lecture on the “ Rights of Wo- 
man,” says that he (Mr. Neal) gave his lecture to an audience 
of some thirty or forty persons, and that the /adies hissed him. 
We do not believe that the author of this letter—himself a 
man of genius and usually beth just and generous to others of 
like aristocracy—intended to misrepresent the facts of the case, 


but they must have been shamefully misreprepresented to him. | 


Instead of thirty or forty people, Mr. Neal’s discourse on the 
Rights of Women was given to an audience of fifteen hundred 


or two thousand persons. As to the hissing—female hissing— | 


there was nothing of the kind. An audience composed in part 
of New York ladies is not supposed to partake enough of the 
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serpent or goose to indulgein any exhibition of that nature. Our 
word for it, the lips in the Tabernacle that night were made 
| for better purposes than hissing a man of true and sterling 
genius. 
| The truth is, Mr. Neal had the largest audience assembled 
| at any one lecture inthe Tabernacle last winter. According to 
| his habit—a dangerous one to any man—he depended on his 
| extemporaneous powers alone, and with no time to recover from 
| the fatigues of a journey in severe weather, and suffering from 
| a sudden cold, his voice failed to fill the house. Annoyed and 
fretted by a consciousness of this—with a subject unpopular of 
itself, and requiring all his energies of mind-—he did not open 
, the lecture with his usual spirit or happy effect. In addition 
| to this he took out his watch, and in the perplexity of his posi- 
| tion mistook the hour, and believing the usual time consumed, 
| broke off in the middle of his subject, much to the astonishment 
i 


of his listeners. 

We were not present that evening, but one who was not only 
there, but acquainted with the facts, an unprejudiced per- 
son and one whose word we cannot doubt, supplies these par- 

_ticulars. Of all the persons concerned Mr. Neal was himself, 
perhaps, the most thoroughly vexed and dissatisfied with him- 
self. The subject was unpopular, extremely so, but not to 
the extent represented by the correspondent of the Intelligen- 
| cer. Of course the correspondent believed what he wrote, but 
as we suppose him to be misinformed, and know his representa- 
tion to be unjust, we feel called upon to place the subject ina 
proper light, the more especially as the letter was copied from 
the Intelligencer into the Brother Jonathan. There! having re- 
moved this stumbling-block in advance, we trust our new edi- 
tor can take the chair with hearty good will to the whole press 
and the whole world, The New World especially. 

Speaking of the world puts us in mind that the 23d has gone 
by without burning us ina general bon-fire or shaking the 
Earth from her axis. Notwithstanding the smoke which a 
young lady solemnly informed us she saw bursting up from the 
earth on Saturday, the earthquakes past and prospective, the 
clouds figuring around the sky, making hieroglyphics unreadable 
toall but the Millerites—notwithstanding the sulphur shower 
at Baltimore,—notwithstanding the playful manner in which 

the comet flourished his tail directly in our noses—and the 
india-rubber tent erected in New Hampshire to receive the 
Saviour in his second advent—notwithstanding all these things 
human nature remains human nature still, and the world burn- 
ers have not even succeeded in “setting the North River on 
fire.” Leaving the world in general to jog on its own way, 
let us turn to 

“ Tae Lapres’ Worip.”—A_ beautiful picture is the mezzo- 
tint engraving in this prosperous monthly, besides this we have 
a rich variety in the fashion plate, and plenty of choice litera- 
ture in the contents. “ Going a Maying” by Charles J. Peter- 
son, publisher of the World, is full of beauties, fresh springlike 
thoughts are dressed in a style of language quiet and full of 
poetry as the scenes he chronicles. In this fashion of writing 
Mr. Peterson must in the end become eminent. The genius is 
in him, and his path seems marked out by the flowers which 
grow on the way side, the trickling waters and the moss that 
creeps up the wild rock,—he is in love with nature, and while 
she repays his passion with such ideas and such words toclothe 
them in, he need not seek a more bountiful mistress. 

There is a pretty sketch by Jane D. Baldwin, “ The Curate’s 
Daughter”—another, “ The Pilgrims”, by C. H. Fard—a story 
by Mrs. Pearsons, lengthy and interesting, but not the best nor 
one of the best in the number. Then there is “ The Beggar 
Boy,” by Mrs. A. S. Stephens, which we shall copy next week. 
Stealing our language from the Philadelphia Post, we 
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say, “ itis grand, the best thing of the kind that has appeared 
for years. Letany one read it without tears if he can.” 

There is some pleasant poetry in the World—Mrs. Sigour- 
ney has contributed the best as usual wherever she is found ; 
she is followed by Miss Harriet Symms.and “ The For- 
get-Me-Not” which did not strike us as remarkable, but one at 
our elbow, whose taste we respect rather more than our own, 
pronounces it sweet, tasteful and unpretending, therefore, very 
beautiful. This Magazine is afforded at a lower price than the 
three dollar monthlies, but it falls short of no ladies work in 
attraction. 

Of course it would be impossible to write about the Lady’s 
World without being reminded of that clever woman, its Edi- 
tor, even if “ The Beggar Boy” did not bring the remembrance 
home with a touch of sadness. ‘Those who have not seen Mrs. 
Stephens and who have a curiosity to look on the face of one 
who has been the fortune of half a dozen Magazines, more or 
less, and a favorite in all, will do well to drop into the shaded 
and very agreeable rooms of Mr. Spencer in Canal street. 
Spencer is a superior artist; his taste in the composition of his 
pictures is exquisite ; he paints like a lover’s fancy. His pencil 
has learned a trick of coloring which must have been studied 
while he was dreaming of strawberries and cream; one would 
think his complexions were stolen from the cup of a lily and 
the heart of a red rose—that they were mingled on a magnolia 
leaf and touched in with a hummiug bird’s feather. You 
should see two bright pleasant-eyed little girls that form a pic- 
ture growing at this moment under his pencil. You can 
almost feel the light as it falls on their golden ringlets, and the 
little fairy that has just flung herself on a couch with her lap 
crowded full of flowers, would tempt a man to wait ten or fif- 
teen years till she got old enough to make a fool of him, before 
he committed himself elsewhere. There is one thing that we 
particularly like ia the portrait of Mrs. Stephens ; there is not 
a shade of blueism in the whole—no pen and ink, not a single 
book—nothing that casts one shadow of pretension on the can- 
vass. It could note a portrait if there were, for no lady of 
our coumry possesses less of the cant and pomp of authorship 
in her character and appearance. Every thing is simple and 
lady like in her picture. A black velvet dress, without orna- 
ment; a single vase of flowers on the table where the right 
elbow rests, a fragment of summer landscape in the back 
ground, a heavy crimson curtain and chair of the same color, 
form an artistical picture and faithful portrait. It is ordered by 
Mr. Graham for his magazine, and if the engraver only half 
equals the artist in his task, that prince of publishers will have 
something worth boasting of. 

Graham has some engravings in his May numbers beau- 
tiful enough for any reasonable person. Little Red Riding 
Hood, with her serious, childish face, makes a pretty mezzotint, 
and “ May Flowers” isan attractive plate. We like the sketchy 
style of Longfellow’s portrait, but the face does not meet our 
ideas of the man. Longfellow net only is, but looks the poet. 
A pure, upright, and excellent man is Longfellow ; one who has 
made his profession almost a religion. Such men sustain the 
dignity of authorship by flinging the glory of pure principles 
around it. All who love the author must be interested in this | 
portrait, and the personal history which accompanies it. It | 
is beautifully written by Mr. Griswold, one of the editors, or | 
we mistake the style. Mrs. Embury’s story is the best that we 
have seen from her pen ina long time. Cooper finds ballast 
this time instead of Paulding. Is it a difficult thing for men | 
who have been accustomed to the sea-room of two thick vo- | 
Jumes, to give small favors gracefully ? It requires more genius, 
tact, and judgment, to write a Magazine article than people are 
aware of. We like Herbert better far in prose than verse, superior 
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as he isin both. Bryant gives the richest scrap of poetry, and 
Mrs. Osgood pets Little Red Ridinghood gracefully, as she does 
every thing that interests her bright spirit. 


Have you ever seen Mrs. Shaw play the Countess in Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s drama of Love? Whata beautiful and passion- 
ate creature she is! Her scene with Huon when he is struck 
insensible by the lightning—the struggle of affection with pride 
—the spirit of the loving woman and the proud mistress wrest- 
ling together was very beautiful. She gained great applause 
the other night in that scene which follows Huon’s departure. 
It was powerfully given, but to our fancy she displayed more 
genius in the last act. The sweet expression of her face, and 
the soft loving tones in which she gave the single sentence, 
“ My name is Catharine,” hauntsus yet. The Bowery had full 
houses last week and is prospering we are told. 

Young Wallack, too, acted his part well. The manhood of 
the serf struggling against natural affection and bondage, was 
properly represented. Mrs. Hield, too—we like that woman, 
not only for her good acting, but from reports that we hear of 
her amiable character and domestic excellence. 
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Tue Dovere Duet—By Tueopore 8. Fay.—This long ex- 
pected novel was published by the Harpers this week. The 
story is a domestic one, and the incidents principally confined 
to the family of a New York Lawyer and Miss Elton, the 
daughter of that Lawyer’s friend. The duel on which these 
incidents depend for interest is fought between the two sons of 
Lawyer Lenox anda like number of British officers. An insult 
offered to Miss Elton—the heroine with whom all parties fall 
in love—gives rise to the first meeting, and a black-hearted, 
cold-blooded, hypoeritical colonel of a regiment in Montreal, 
forces the parties to a renewal of the difficulties, which ends in 
the death of young Frank Lenox. A cunning, serpent-like 
lawyer creeps into the family, and creates all sorts of trou- 
ble between Miss Elton and her lover Harry, who goes 
off to Europe, where he meets with interesting adventures 
enough to fill the second volume, shoots the English co- 
lonel who has been the cause of his brother’s death, falls in 
with a British Earl, who helps events along with much ability, 
remains abroad ten years and comes back. We decline giving 
the dénouement ; our readers must get Harper’s edition, and 
make it out for themselves. 

Asa whole, we prefer this book to the “ Countess Ida,” or 
“ Norman Leslie.” It is more quiet and subdued in style than 
either. The plot is free from inconsistenties, and there is a 
continued but not tiresome effort to inculcate sound moral 
lessons. Mrs. Lenox, though unpretending and natural, isa 
very beautiful character, and forms a lovely specimen of the 
American matron. 

Burnett and Allen, 23 Chambers street, have just published a 
new Washingtonian Hymn Book, for the use of Temperance 
Societies. It comprises a collection of the best tempe:ance odes 
of the day. 


We have for sale at our office a choice lot of new English 
books. Connoisseurs are requested to call, ifthey are willing 
to pay English prices. 

‘“ Ansetmo THE Grasp Master or tHe Secret Orver,”’ an his- 
torical romance, from the Italian of Didier, has been published at this 
office. This is one of those works which it is impossible to leave until 
the perusal is fiaished. The interest is kept up to the close with una- 
bated vigor. The translation is by H. Hastings Weld, Esq., which is 
a guarantee that it is well done. 


The Publishers of the Brother Jonathan have in press two sterling 
works of fiction, by Mrs. Maberly : the first of which “‘ The Grand Vi- 
zier’s Daughter,” will be issued on Wednesday next. 
announced on the advertising page. 


Particulars are 
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MUSICAL. | 

Mr. H. Timm’s Concert.—This gentleman's annual concert took | 
place at theApollo rooms, on Tuesday evening the 18th inst., and was 
very fully and fashionably attended, despite the unpleasantness of the | 
weather. 
The beneficiare was enabled to present a rare galaxy of talent, being | 
at all times ready to proffer his valuable services for the benefit of a bro- | 
ther professional ; they on this occasion very handsomely acknowledged 
the obligation. We regret being compelled to say that the effurts of the 
several individuals, were neither commensurate with their wishes, nor our 
expectations. We allude, not so much to the instrumental, as the vocal 
portion of the entertainment. However meritorious their pieces may be | 
in themselves, unless they contain something to please the ear of those | 
who are not included in the dilletanti, they will not be generally appre- | 
ciated, and must fail to produce an effect. It is a great mistake with 
performers, to choose such pieces as suit their individual tastes instead of 
those which are most likely to please an audience, not altogether com- 
posed of musical people. It seems to us, that the object should be to 
please all, and that object should be s2cured even at the sacrifice of some 
personal opinions and feelings. We say not thisin disparagement either 
of the performances or performers, but we consider that :t will account 


for much of the coldness exhibited by the audience on the occasion we 
refer to. 


The great feature of the evening was the introduction of Mr. Timm’s 


pedal accompaniments to the piano forte—being altogether, we believe a 
new invention. 


The instrument has the advantage of a row of two octaves of pedals 
totally unconnected with the manual part. The upper piano forte pos- 
sesses a brilliant quality of tone; and that of the lower part is rich, | 
full and round—the effect of the combination was peculiarly striking. 
Messrs. Timm and Alpers evince great skill upon this really difficult in- 
strument. A concerto of Mr. Timm’s, played by himself, afforded us | 
much pleasure ; his style is remarkable for its chasteness, and his touch 
is light and delicate. 


A grard military septett was admirably given; the slow movement was | 
omitted, and we think very judiciously. 
Mrs. Weidenhoefer, a pupil of Mr. Timm, made her first appearance | 


and played a duett with him, by Bertini, on airs from the opera of the 
“ Fairy Lake.” 


The lady has, very naturally, canght the style of her | 


teacher—she plays very brilliantly, and will become by study an excel- 
lent pianist. 


In the course of the evening, Mr. Marks played a solo on the violin, 
but not so successfully as on previous occasions. This is to be attributed 
partly to the strings of his instrument, which we presume were affected 
by the weather, partly from excessive nervousness, and partly from the 
fact that he ensconced himself behind a mountain of music, 30 that 
neither he nor his violin were visible. 


Modesty is said to be the accom- | 
paniment of true merit, but it is a pity where it is carried to a fault. | 
Mr. Marks we consider the best violinist in the country; there is a 
masterly style in his bowing, which not only evinces a perfect know- 
ledge of the instrument, but affords a proof that he has overcome its 
difficulties, and we are sorry that a want of confidence in his own pow- 
ers, should detract from the excellence of his performance. 

The grand «uartette, for four piano fortes, came too late in the even- 
ing; and although it was beautifully played, as it could not fail to be 
when Timm, King, Scharfenberg and Alpers were the performers, still 
the ear had become fatigued, and it was not properly appreciated. 

If we except the German glees, which were well sung by the German 
Concordia Society, the vocal department of the Concert was hardly tole- 
rable—the singers were out of sorts and out of voice. 


Signor T. Benedid, the Spanish guitarist, gave a concert at Niblo’s 


Saloon on Tuesday week last, and succeeded in attracting, if nota crowd, | 


at least a very respectable audience. It would seem that the Signor is 


not content to suffer the guitar to be held in its usual light estimation. 
It has generally been considered as merely an accompaniment to the 
voice, but this gentleman makes it discourse most eloquent music, and 
forms an orchestra of those instruments alone. The idea of an overture 
being played by twelve guitars, would once have been considered as 
absurd as crossing the Atlantic in three days in a flying machine, is con- 
sidered now. 
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Nevertheless, we listened to the overture of Semiramide | 
thus arranged, with great pleasure, on Friday night, since when, we 








really begin to feel a great degree of reverence for the instrument, and 
award to it a higher dignity than it has hitherto possessed. 

Signor Benedid is one of the best guitarists we have heard, in this 
country—he produces a full harp-like tone, and his execution is neat and 
graceful—his solo from “‘ Norma,” was a beautiful performance. 

The vocalists on this occasion were Mr. Ballard, Solomonski and 
Martin. The former gentlemen are respectable singers, but Mons. Mar- 
tin is, without exception, the very worst, as a public one, we ever met 
with. We would advise him never again to come before an audience ; 
the laughter and jeers he provoked on Friday, should act as a preventive 
to any future similar exhibition on his part. 

Mrs. C. E. Horn gave a rich musical entertainment on Wednesday 
night, when some of the beautiful melodies of Ireland were given with 
great effect, by Mrs. Horn and others. This lady’s voice is particularly 
adapted to the simple and pathetic, and she sings with simplicity and 
great feeling, two essential requisites for ballad singing. The entertain- 
ment was received with much applavse. 

Since we have had Scottish and lrish entertainments, we presume we 
shal! now have English and American ones consisting of songs peculiar 
to these countries. We have no doubt they would prove profitable. 


The Philharinonic.—We attended the last concert of the season given 
by this Society, on Saturday last, and delightful as all the performances of 
this highly meritorious association have been, we are bound to admit that 
this far transcended all their previous efforts. We would be understood 
as referring to it generally—there were of course a few faults, which it 
is our duty to point out, but as a whole it was exceedingly creditable to 
them. We have been gratified to witness the patronage extended to a 


| society which has for its object, not personal aggrandizement, but the im- 


provement of musical taste; by placing before the public the last works 


| of the most celebrated maestros performed in a manner worthy of their 


merits, and we hope that next season, it will extend its influence by 
materially increasing the list of subscribers, and providing ample accom- 
modation for them. But to our task; and our duty being to give a fair 
and candid review of all doings musical and artistical, we at once pro- 
ceed with the roll of the programme, and see what will pass muster. 
The first— 

Beethoven’s Symphony in D.—This superb composition was well play- 


| ed, with the exception of the slow movement which was hurried through 


as if the intention of the performers was to get over it as fast as possible. 
This is a most crying evil, and should have been remedied by the Conduc- 
tor; for the great beauty of the performance in a slow movement, is the 


| feeling of perfect ease and abandon—neither dragging nor hurrying. 


No. 2. Canzonet by Haydn, “ Sympathy”—neither sung nor accom- 
panied well. This peculiar style of composition, simple though it ap- 
pears, requires the most perfec: understanding by the accompanyists, and 


| many rehearsals, which, we presume, were in this instance neglected. 


No. 3. Midsummer Night’s Dream.— 7'he Overture—The Overture 
of Overtures—Shakspeare in mind and thought—the closest paraphrase 
the mind can conceive. Of this exquisite gem, most exquisitely per- 
formed, we do not know how to express our delight. We little thought 
in this land of sale and barter, to hear the self same strains as under the 
great Mendelsohn, under whose spell we have so often sat entranced. The 
performance of this Overture was faultless, with one trifling exception— 
one or two of the wind instruments were queer in commencing with the 
pauses and chords at the outset. The same effect being used at the close 
of the Overture, went a little better in tune, with one solitary exception ; 
Mr. Loder, the Conductor, 


can never achieve a greater triumph than he did by the exquisite manner 


these, however, are mere spots on the sun, 


in which the instruments (violins especially) were subdued during the 
piano parts, producing so magnificent a contrast with the crash of the 
whole band. 

The Second part commenced with Beethoven’s divine Septuor which 
candor compells us to say was murdered, not so much through the inca- 
pacity of the performers, far several were excellent (Messrs. Rieff, Troisi, 
and Rosier, for instance) but from want of practice, and the perfect un- 
derstanding together of the composition. 

This failure was compensated by the charming execution by Mrs. Lo- 
der of asong of Spohis “Tu m’abbandoni”—this was indeed a great 
treat, the band so well subdued and yet sustaining the voice without 
overpowering it. 

But the crowning treat of the whole, was the Jubilee overture. The 









effect of vast masses of sound being thrown as it were from the hand of 
the conductor so admirably together, and the full length of the notes sus- 
tained by the instruments, formed altogether an effect the most over- 
whelming that can be conceived—the audience rose en masse, and with 
shouts encored it, and thus ended the last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, decidedly the greatest performance ever yet produced in this 


country. 
————— 


The following sketch of Count ALrrep D’Onsay is copied from the 
Nlustrated London Life : 


Count D’Orsay is the son of General D’Orsay, a distinguished officer 
in the French cavalry, and was born at Paris in the year 1801. Had he 
lived during the times of the heathen gods and goddesses, we have no 
doubt it would have been stated that Venus, Minerva, and Apollo presi- 
ded at his birth, and endowed him with all those personal graces and 
mental accomplishments for which he it so eminently distinguished. But 
as we have never met with any account of these powerful deities being 
in Paris at this time, we conclude that wit and beauty are hereditary in 
the D’Orsay family, more especially as his father was one of the hand- 
somest men of his day, and that the Count’s two sisters, the Duchesses 
De Guiche end De Grammont are both of them remarkable for their 
beauty and vivacity. Court D’Orsay, afver receiving a liberal education, 
and perfecting himself in the manly exercises of his time, entered the 
French army, in which he served only two or three years ; for, on the re- 
giment to which he was attached being ordered on foreign service, he 
retired, not on account of want of courage, because hia reputation for it 
was sufficiently established, without seeking for it “ at the cannon’s 
mouth,”’ but for private family reasons. He then made the tour of the 
courts of Europe, where his dashing exterior, mental »ccomplishments, 
and fascinating manners, rendered him a universal favorite, and caused 
him to be looked upon as the Crichton of the age. In the course of his 
travels in Greece, he met with Lord Byron, who conceived a high opin- 
ion of his literary talents, and remained on terms of intimacy with him 
to the hour of his death. On the 4th of December, 1827, Count D’Or- 
say was united, at Naples, to Lady Harriette Anne Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Blessington. After making, with his lovely bride, the 
tour of Europe, he arrived in this country ; and, armed with his creden- 
tials from foreign courts, was immediately raised, by general acclamma- 
tion to the presidency of that of fashion. The onerous duties attached 
to so distinguished an office he has most ably fulfilled up to the present 
time; and although, for the last few months, circumstances have com- 
pelled him to be absent from his post, still, like a pradent monarch, anx- 
ious for the welfare of his subjects, he took care to place the sceptre in 
the hands of one whom he was quite sure would wield it satisfactorily, 
namely, Lord Pembroke. Nor have his expectations been disappointed. 
We should do the Count injustice were we to say he was the follower of 
any school. His changes are so rapid, so numerous, and complete, that 
he may be said to be “‘ of all schools, but blindly led by none.” Well do 
we recollect the sensation he created when he made his first appearance 
at the opera in London with his bride, as he wore, on that occasion, an 
entire suit of black velvet. A more accomplished man than the Count 
D’Orsay is not to be found in this great metropolis ; and, as a proof of it, 
we may state that he is honored with the ‘friendship of the greatest of 
our modern statesmen, namely, Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, and 
that he numbers among his friends the first literary and scientific men 
in Europe. As an artist, the D'Orsay gallery of portraits will testify his 

wers. The exquisite chimney-piece at Chesterfield House, designed 

y him, will show that he has not neglected sculpture in his cultivation of 
the sciences. The gastronomers, too, took up to him with reverence ; 
and fortunate is that chef de cuisine who meets with his approbation. 
As a proof of his knowledge of cuisinerie, it may be stated that the bill 
of fare of the splendid banquet given bythe members of the Royal Hunt 
to Lord Chesterfield, on his retirement from the master ship of the buck- 
hounds, was arranged by him ; and the Quarterly Review did him the 
honor to hand it down to posterity in i's pages, an article upon gas- 
tronomy. The nature of the banquet may be imagined, when it is stated 
the tickets were six guineas each. 

The Count D'Orsay has always proved himself a warm and constant 
patron of the drama, more especially the Italian Opera, and by his per- 
suasive powers made up the quarrel between Laporte and Tamburini, 
which was the occasion of the famous Tamburini row at the Opera house. 
He isa bold, elegant horseman, a splendid shot, and a determined hazard- 
player. His equipages are unrivalled in style and elegance, their ap- 
pointments faultless, and his tiger the most diminutive in the world, being 
bred to order for him, and is distinguished from others of his class by 
being enabled to speak French fluently, with “ the true Parisian accent.” 
Lady Harriette D’Ursay from whom he has been separated ‘some years, 
generally resides in Paris. The Count formerly lived tn Curzon street, 

May-fair, but at present occupies apartments at Gore-house, the residence 
of the Countess of Blessington. The furniture of his bed-room is gor- | 
geous in the extreme, and in the former room may be seen the bed, gilt 
hangings, and other appendages of Napoleon. Count D’Orsay has a 
small, but beautiful collection of fire-arms and swords, all of which are 
kept in the most perfect order ; also a matchless kennel of dogs, two | 
of which, more particularly, deserve attention, namely, Montaigne, a | 
poodle, and Rolla, a bloodhound. Montaigne, whose intuitive powers | 





are extraordinary, and who obeys the commands of his master with won- | 
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| “wide awake.” 
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derful alacrity, is the dog chosen by Landseer in his celebrated picture, 
just out, entitled “‘ Laying down the Law,” to represent Lord Lyndhurst, 
and has been sent for to the Palace several times, to exhibit his tricks 
before her Majesty and the Court. The other is Rolla, a large blood- 
hound, of so untractable a nature that few canmanage him ; he is, there- 
fore, always kept muzzled, but the muzzle placed on him is the most 
eplendid one of the kind ever manufactured, and well worthy of inspec- 
tion. It is made of the finest black morocco leather, kept beautifully 
clean, upon which, in raised silver, are fixed heads of pointers, setters, 
Newfoundland dogs, terriers, spaniels, and in short, of every known de- 
scription of dog in the world ; the effect, as may be imagined, is most 
striking. Count D’Orsay’s gallantries we shall not dilate upon ; we are 
not disposed to say that he has led that continent (perhaps from being so 
much upon it) sort of life which anchorites indulge in; but, if he has been 
the Charles of the age, it has been with all the gallantry and none of the 
licentiousness which marked the career of that monarch. To sum up 
the character of the Count we may state that a handsomer man, or one 
more universally popular with those who have ever come in contact with 
him, is rarely to be met with, and he is always ready to assist with his 
purse and influence any charitable project. The person of Count D’Or- 
say is so well known that it would be superfluous to give it here. Our 
artist has depicted him driving his Iast new turn-out round the park. 
Such ef our readers as may be anxious to see the person of the gallant 
Count, way witness him any afternoon, between the hours of two and five 
(for the Count never rises till the day is well aired, cantering on a stout 
cob round the gardens attached to the Gore House. 

Mr. Sheridan, brother of the Queen of Beauty, has hit off the Count 
so graphically in his poem of the “ Shield of Achilles,” that we cannot 
resist extracting the lines :-— 

“ Patting the crest of his well-managed steed, 
Proud of his action, D’Orsay vaunts the breed : 
A coat of chocolate, a vest of snow, 

Well brushed his whiskers, as his boots below : 

A short-napped beaver prodigal in brim ; 

With trousers tightened to a well-turned limb. 
O’er play, o’er dress, extends his wide domain, 
And Crockford trembles when he calls a main ; 
No joys for him can vulgar eyo yield, 
Good taste his forte, he sticks to Chesterfield. 
Surreunding dandies vainly ape his dress, 

By him George Wombwell sinks to nothingness ; 

His fate is destined round Hyde Park to prance, 

For ne’er again he’|l view the shores of France ; 

He left his name behind in tradesmen’s books, 

The boast of tailors and the pride of cooks.” 
—— 

{> Washington Irving’s health has very materially suffered since his 
residence in Spain, as we hear, with regret, from the Paris correspond- 
entof the National Intelligencer. Mc. Irving has in preparation a history 
of the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 





Mitver’s Proruecy Conrirmep.—Some mathematical chap who 
has been looking into Miller’s system, confirms it in the following man- 
ner. He has discovered that Luther wore pegged boots.— Now, he says, 
if you multiply the number of years that Pius was Pope, (which Pius is 
not recollected, as there was seven of that title,) by the number of pegs 
in Luther's boots, and that sum by tle nails in the heels, and then add a 
boot belonging to Mr. Himes, the total willbe 1843. Of course this cal- 
culation settles the question. 


A Coust Froccep.—Count Barato, the pretended Greek exile, who 
has been lecturing on Greece throughout the country, received a terrible 
cew-hiding in New Orleans, on the 14th instant, for grossly insulting a 
respectable lady in his boarding house. He was made to beg pardon on 
his knees, of the insulted party, and then to embrace a bed-post while a 
colored servant laid on the leather. 


A Great Discovery 1s Mesmerism.—Dr. Gibbes, of Columbia, 
whose experiments in Mesmerism have attained much celebrity, writes 
to the Edltor of the Charleston Courier as follows : 

“ [have paralyzed the tongues of two ladies so that they could not 
use them until I gave them permission. Numerous and respectable 
witnesses were present and saw the process, and the ladies were both 
My first impression was entre nows, that my discovery 
would be of immence practical value in domestic life, where an inordi- 
nate action of this member existed ; but a moment’s reflection satisfied 
me ofa serious difficulty—it must be perfectly at rest for a few minutes, 
while the influence is being developed; and this, you know, is certain 
cases, is ‘a thing impossible.” 


Capt. Cozzens, of the brig Pilgrim, who bas been sentenced at Guada- 
loupe to ten sears bard labor in the galleys of France, on a charge of 
robbing a house at Point Petre of $40,000 at the time of an earthquake 
there, wrote to his friends while the trial was pending, that he was inno- 
cent of any intention of stealing the money, it having been brought en 
board his brig the day after the earthquake by persons to whom, it after- 
wards appeared, it did not belong. 

Lose Boat.—Mr. Burden, from Troy, N. Y., now ia this city, is about 
to construct a steamboat to run between the above two cities, to be siz 
hundred feet long. She is expected to make the trip from New York 
to Troy, 160 milee, in i honrs! Clear the track ! 











Hust’s Mercuants’ Macaztxe.—This is a publication svi generis, 
the only one of its kind in America; nor are we aware that any- 
thing like it issues from the press of Europe. It aims not at amuse- 
ment, nor does it seck to arrest the attention by the aid of the burin. It 
courts the favor of none and addresses itself to the tastes and sympathies 
of no particular class; but rests its claims to public favor and suppert 
upon its utility alone, the surest basis upon which any fabric can rest. It 
has already reached its epsilon, we mean its seventh volume, and, for 


aught we see, there is no omega for it. It may be carried through the | 


numbers of the alphabet again and again, for the material is inexhausti- 
ble and as constantly renewed and renewing as the frame-work of nature 
itself. 

Take, for example, the present state of the empire of China alone. An 
hundred volumes might be written on the commerce of that vast realm, 
and still we should be but imperfectly acquainted with the subject. But 
the Merchants’ Magazine is not confined to the affairs of commerce and 
trade ; it embraces manufactures, arts, sciences, in short everything that 
is practically useful and necessary to be known. Not that it professes to 
say all that can be said on such topics, or to chronicle al/ that may tran- 
spire; but it is a true record of the most striking facte, and preserves 
and embodies in a permanent form what would perish in the pages of 
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the ephemera! periodicals of the day. In short, it is a kind of diction- | 


ary, not of words, but of things, which saves the inquirer the trouble of | 


searching whole libraries for single facts. 
Tt was a bold undertaking, and it has been signall, successful. It was 


designed, originally, for the use of the mercantile community alone ; but | 


not to merchants are its benefits confined. There is no man who may 
not profit by its perusal. No person who has eyes to read and a head to 
understand can look over a single number without finding sume article 
in which he will be more or less,interested. Any man, however learned 
and well read, must rise from the reading wiser than before, and such, 
while well conducted, the work must ever be. 

History or tHE Emperor Naroiroy. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York. The srecond volume of this reprint from the French of M. Lau- 
rent De L’Ardeche, has been published. It is printed on fine paper, 
and on type which is a god-send for weak eyes. The style of the work, 
from a hasty glance, appears to be comprehensive and candid. It ia em- 
bellished with numerous wood-cuts, indeed more numerous than beautiful. 


Porticat Remains or Lucretia Maria Davipson. Lea & Blanch- 
ard, Phila. Jas. Stringer, 153 Broadway, has sent us this work. We 
have never been among the ultra glorifiers of such precocious geniuses as 
these two girls, (Lucretia and Margaret Davidson) and cannot bring our- 
selves to admire mediocre poetry simply because it was written at an 
early age, preferring to take our poetry full grown. We consider poetry 
in the same category with Jeremiah’s figs; but the quotation is stale. Still 
there is much in this book to command wonder if not admiration, when 
looked upon as the production of a girl of fifteen years of age. Miss 
Sedgwick has furnished a biography of Miss Davidson in whieh she has 
done all that genius could do to give interest to a meagre subject. Scat- 
tered through the volume there are some passages of strong poetry and 
some stanzas of a tender and touching character, but there is much that 
can be called poetry only when viewed through the medium of the wri- 
ter’s circumstances. 


“Tue May or tHE Propre.” This novel written by C. S. Rosen- 
burg has been published by J. Winchester, 30 Ann street. It is a story 


of the French Revolution, and is full of incident of the most exciting | 


character. The personages who figure in it are strongly drawn and we 
think it will prove a highly popular work. 

Tue Lawyer ;—His Character, and Rule of Daily Life. Carey and 
Hart: Philadelphia. This isa work written by Edward O'Brien, bar- 
rister-at-law, a member of the Irish bar. It contains rules for the go- 
vernment of the lawyer in every situation in which he may find himself, 
founded on the principles of religion and justice. It is printed in the 
cheap form. 

Fanmer’s Encyctorepia.—No. 5 of this serial now in course of 
publication by Carey and ‘Hart, Philadelphia, has been issued. It 
contains a mass of information on all subjects interesting to the farmer, 


not to be obtained in any other shape at so cheap a rate. 
— 
Millerism has become rife in Jamaica, and the newspapers of that 
island were arguing agains: it quite seriously. 

















Tue Drama.— The Park management has at length achieved a tri- 


| umph in the production of Mark Lemon's touching domestic drama, 


“‘ Grandfather Whitehead,”’ and Placide by his performance of the old 
man, bas silenced criticism, and proved himself an actor of genuine 
nd sterling talent. It is not our purpose to give a general notice of 
the piece, or institute a comparison between the performances of Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Placide in the same character, for they were differently 
conceived and executed Both produced the same effect upon their au- 
dience, and left an impression on the mind that will not soon be erased. 
It is a difficult task for any actor to sustain throughout the character of 
an old man of seventy, just verging upon second childhood, and the only 
fault in Mr. Placide’s representation was, that he occasionally forgot 
the age. There were frequently beautiful touches of nature, and a 
deeply thrilling pathos in his voice which went to the hearts of the audi- 
ence, and many, we have no doubt, unused to the melting mood, paid 
him the tribute of a tear. We may instance his appeal to Langley 
when he has determined to accept his charity in order to relieve 
the distresses he has unwittingly occasioned, and the closing ecene 
when he recovers from a transient alienation of mind, to find the repen- 
tant man at his feet, and his grandchildren in his arms. This was in- 


| deed a triumph of art, and the loud and loug continued plaudits proved 


how highly it was appreciated. Mr. Placide was called for at the close 
of the performance, and announced the repetition of the piece amidst 
vocifereus applause. We recommend all who desire a treat to attend 
its next representation. 

Tue Orymric —At this favourite house, a new burlesque has been 
produced entitled Amy Lee which hss been as successful as the Olym- 
pic burlesques always are. With good judgment most of the original mu- 


| sicof Amilie has been retained, and the piece promises to be kept on the 


bills for a long time. 
I — 

Mareice Extraorpinary.—There are few of our readers in this 
city or in any of the principal towns in the country, who have not seen 
the famous united brothers, the Siamese twins. They have been residing 
for several years past in North Carolina, where they purchased a planta- 
tion. We had not heard of them for a long time, when we received a 
letter yesterday from a correspondent in North Carolina, informing us 
that they had entered into a state of double blessedness. Our corres- 
pondent says: 

“On Thursday, April 13th, were married at Wilkes Co. N. C., by 
Elder Colby Sparks, of the Baptist Church, Messrs. Chang and Eng, the 
Siamese twin brothers, to Misses Sarah and Adelaide, daughters of Mr. 


| David Yeates of Wilkes Co. N. C.”” Whether the happy quadruple 


started on a journey to pass off the Honeymoon, or remained at home, 
we are not informed. 

Seriously however, the women or creatures calling themselves such, 
who perpetrated this marriage, and Elder Colby Sparks, who consented 
to perpetrate this piece of Beastiality, should have been ducked in the 
nearest horse-pond and then drummed out of the country. If our Lynch- 
law could be defended, it would have been in this case, if the infamous 
women and equally infamous Elder Sparks, had been bung up to the 
sign posts of the town in which this outrage upon the decencies of life 
was permitted to be perpetrated under cloak of the marriage vows.— 
Courier and Enquirer. 


The above, much as it looks like a hoax, ia literally true. We have 
seen a letter from a gentleman who resides in the same town with the 
Twins, who was present at the wedding! 

ae — 
From Godey’s Megazine for May. 


LETTER FROM THE ASTOR, 


TO A GENTLEMAN SHEPHERD IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

When I am out of temper, my dear Pastor Fido, you are sure to bear 
from me, for I can only be tranquillized by remembering the trysting 
places of the handmaidens of Peace—the sheep-walks and pastures 
where your flocks browse, and where, first and only, those damsels of 
content vouchsafed to minister to me. Consider me, therefore, as men- 
tally sitting on ¢hat “old gray stone” where we have gossipped away 
many a noteless hour, and discoursing to you cf what has befallen me 
since we parted—trifles, of course, but the sands of my life are trifles, 
mainly. 

For a week after I left you, I was the baggage slave, (orientally speak- 
ing) which all men are who travel this land, more free than easy. With 
nine articles of baggage, three hand-baskets, a baby, a greyhound, and 
two ladies, and the shawls, fans and umbrellas hereunto appertaining, I 
made my vexed way to Massachusetts; and never drift-logs in a freshet, 
never sands in an eddy, never bank bills in my pocket and yours, were 
more difficult to be kept together. With the luss of but une portmanteau, 
however, one shaw! and a baby’s blamket, we reached the station of Chat- 








etl 





ham ; and here I found time to breathe, for while disengaging the brass 
tickets from my sundry et-ceteras, the Stockbridge train went off and left 
us, and the twelve mortal hours we passed upon that portico in the desert, 
were the calm after the whirlwind. Truly there are few great matters 
more abominably mismanaged than the railroad depots at Albany and 
thence westward. But who shall put a hook in the nose of this great 
Leviathan? 

Lovely is Stockbridge, as Carlyle would phrase it ; and, indeed, there 
is no lack of delicious scenery in the country this side the Hadson. Van 
Renssellaer’s princely residence, opposite Albany, is the centre of a twenty- 
mile circle of as beautiful a country as the sun shines upon, and the ter- 
race of the Housatonic, oa which Stockbridge stands, is a gem set in land- 
scape, to which you can scarce find a parallel. I was enchanted with 
this sweet village, and we could ramble away our summers (you and I 
and two more) in its neighborhood of dell and bright water, with the 
content of the Happy Valley. As this is a mortal world, however, some- 
what modified by the quality of pabulum and porridge, perhaps you 
would like to know that the village inn of Stockbridge is as worthy of 
the sojourn of Geoffrey Crayon as the Red Horse of Stratford-on- Avon. 
All praise to “‘ mine host,” Mr. Galpin. His house is a fit accompaniment 
to the quiet and lovely lap of nature in which it lies. 

[ am wary of the gutters of Manhattan during the summer solstice— 
wary at least for the lungs of those I love—and leaving my people and 
possessions on the banks of Miss Sedgwick’s river (hers as the Avon is 
Shakespeare’s,) I made my bachelor way to the city over the highways 
of iron and water. I write now from my old quarters in the entresol 
of the Astor. You liked not these low-roofed dormitories. I—sparing 
of my legs, and patient of the whitewash on my hat—prefer them to the 
shy parlors reserved for the persecuted company of single gentlemen. [ 
lave semething else todo than climb two hundred feet to wash my hands 
before dioner. Here, in this attainable half-story, albeit my hat is crushed 
into a cap whenever [ rise without uncovering, I can feel that | am within 
reach of mortal succor—audible on earth should I see fit to cry aloud in 
my extremity. To those whoinhabit the upper stories of this great car- 
avanserai, a hotel must seem but the ground floor of the stars—the Aater 
a corruption of ad astra. “ Lie low,” say L!” 

And you would like to know something of my diversions in the great 
city. We were speaking of attics. The transition is but slight from 
garret to cellar. Florence’s oystors are now presented to the palate in 
a subterranean cloister worthy of the approving nod of Sirdanapalus. 
Two huge turtles guard the facilis descensus on the corner of Park 
Place, waving their huge paws perpetually with indolent and voluptuous 
invitation, You enter and breathe the ambrosial air of the oyster level, 
and you think the fairies and monks have turned fishermen together. 
On your left extends a lengthened aisle of Gothic confessionals, curtained 
in blue damask, and carved and gilded like the small chapels for 
princely penitence at Rome—the far down extremity set with a huge 
mirror, and doors of many-colored glass leading to refectories for ladies. 
In each confessional hangs a framed picture of a saint—(possibly less 
a saint than an angel)—and between two cushioned seats stands a 
marble table covered with a snowy napkin, and arranged with the 
outstanding et-ceteras of a feast. Opposite the curtained entrances to 
these chapels of ease, extends a sumptuous structure of brass and 
marble, supporting vases of fragrant mint and dishes of the succulent 
fruits used in the brewing of juleps, and these mentionable ingredients 
mingled in tempting array with bottles of those persecuted liquors not 
nameable (vf late) to ears polite. Florence, like all Irishmen, knows 
how things are done in France, and behind the Ganymede of the bar 
(the most cour:eous and smiling of his class, by the way,) stands a pic- 
ture of female beauty worthy of a French Titian—a Venus rising from 
the foam. She smiles on yeu while y w pay. And the raw oyster, (not 
yet under the dominion of Venus) has its own long gallery parallel to the 
Gothic cluister, and here you smoke—the goddess not loving tobacco. 
The kitchen, whose mystery I have not yet penetrated, is somewhere 
behind or below, and it is probably a little empire of itself; for ‘* Flo- 
rence’s’’ is no less a perfect restaurant than the paradise of shell-fish, 
and you may order, in those beauty-guarded confessionals, a dinner fit for 
Apicius. Truly, my dear Shepherd, you should leave your flocks to their 
simplicity and once a year come and walk among the luxuries. I do 
not know, even in France, better-devised temptations than:these same of 
John Florence’s. © " : 

Well—shall I tell you *‘ some more,”’ as the children say ? 

There is a new feature, as you know, in most of our cities. The once 
gloomy Styx is turned into an Elysian suburb. Philadelphia has its 
romantic cemetery, and Boston its Mount Auburn, (the most desirable 
sojourn about Boston, I think it is,) and New York has its Greenwood 
Cemetery, and the last I have never visited till yesterday. My gay friend 
Barney was my ghostly conductor, and | could go willingly to a duller 
place than the Elysian fields under his cheerful convoy. But do you not 
know what a spot of enchantment it is—this realm of the dead to which 
New York is the crowded vestibule? Go there, my dear Shepherd, 
while your bearers will bring you back. 

For myself, I love coatrast so well that (though i would not be hanged) 
I would willingly be a pendulum swung into mid-city at morning and into 
Elysium at night—(Elysium proper, I mean.) From the Astor, which is 
the height of living, to this lovely cemetery, which is the very poetry of 
the shadowy valley, would be a daily pilgrimage, for one who had time 
and horses, that I could well envy. Oh how beautiful are those dells and 
acclivities, with the dead strewn over them! How shadowy and fragrant 
are those winding paths—bow deep and still is the calm water—how 
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sunny are the openings hither and thither, as if the sun were come to 
look for his lost minions—for the beauty he had warmed so lovingly, 
for the genius whose lamp he bad been, forthe grace, power and intelli- 
gence that had ceased to wake with his rising. There seems not a 
bank where you might not lie as if in the lap of cherishing friendship 
—held there in protected slumber till the great awaking. The whole 
scenery is inviting, and to a weary heart, weary of the world, as many 
hearts are, I should think a visit to these gates out of life would go far 
to make the grave a pathway to a land of desire. 

By the way, some Christian—some noble Christian, whose name I 
think was on the stone tablet, and I am ashamed to have forgotten it 
—has erected a vault on one of those shedowy and sequestered hill-sides, 
and consecrated it to the strangers whe die inthe hotels of the city. God 
bless the lofty heart that conceived this sweet charity. The portal of the 
vault looks down upon the serene lake overshadowed with forest-trees, 
and is perhaps the loveliest of these touching localities. Let those who 
send their friends away, part from them light-hearted! If they die from 
home, they will at least be put to sleep where love would itself have 
bestowed them. They will at least lie where the tender and contem- 
plative will pass by, where nature is smiling and serene, where sweet 
thoughts hourly goin to them from those whw are touched, as we were, 
with the blest humanity of the asylum. Let the giver of this precious 
boon be buried hard by, when his time shall come, that his name may 
be always read with the eye moistened by the contemplation of his 
charity. 

As 4 the first step toward this sweet valley of the shadow of Death 
should have the coloring of Elysium, the shore of the stream that divides 
it from the great city is brightened with the prettiest rural town in our 
country. As a sweet specimen of the rus in urbe, Brooklynis unrivalied. 
And I never knew it till yesterday. Nor do thousands who come to New 
York know of the vicinity of those embowered streets and handsome 
villas, and noble views of bay and island and distant city. Why, it is 
far finer than New Haven in its command of scenery, and quite as rural, 
quite as still and retired, and yet both more airy and more convenient to 
the metropolis. In twenty minutes from Wall Street or the Astor, part 
of that twenty minutes passed in gliding across the picturesque river 
that divides the two islands, you may reach the elegant seclusion of & 
country town, far apparently from noise and turmoil, and salubrious as 
sea-breeze and cleanliness can make it. To me it seems, (New York 
quite out of the question,) the most tempting residence this side the 
Susquehannah ; and there have I pitched my uprooted tent, to the par- 
tial contentment of my murmuring Penates. 


* * * * ” 





In the outer man, the visible epidermis of New York, so to speak, I 
see one or two slight changes. The infusion of English officers and 
travellers into the current of Broadway somewhat alters its complexion. 
They are at the same time worse-dressed and cleaner-looking than 
the indigenous beaux of the pavé. There are, just now, three or four 
guardsmen at the Astor, crack men of fashion, of course, and fresh 
from their culmination in Bond Street, and it is curious to see by their 
exterior how we hurry after the French in our new fashions, and 
how the English follow, but /ag ia the same race of imitation. Formerly 
St. James Street gave law to the world in this matter of mighty import, 
but the French have fairly taken the lead since the coming in of D'Or- 
say’s dynasty, and, as a general rule, New York is two months behind 
Paris, in the adoption of a new cut of coat or hair, and London two 
ycars! This difference, perhaps, is partly attributable to the proud 
reluctance of Jobn Bull to follow even good taste when it originates 
among the frog-eaters, but more, on our side, to the rapidity with which 
a novelty is circulated through the still boiling pot of our unsettled na- 
tional character. Let us get an idea fairly into the country, and it be- 
comes universal in a twinkling, while it moves heavily in the stiff and 
cold compost of a people who have done seething. And this is as true 
of tariffs and the teterrima causa belli, as it is of trinkets and trousers, 
(no intentional alliteration, of course.) 

But I must be thinking of my postscript for the Shepherdess. The 
fashions, (wo for the sad world we live in!) are as interesting to the 
sheep and lambs of our frail race, as they are to the parrots and birds of 
paradise. Tell your sweet Pastora that Godey's authority for the fash- 
ions is oracular, and that the bonnet leaning more to her lips than her 
shoulders is beginning to jyrevail, (‘my sentiments better expressed”’ by 
the bonnet!) We shall soon come to the degagé hat so captivating in 
the pictures of Greuze, with the rim just playing before the eyes, and the 
small crown set coquettishly astride ofthe organ of benevolence. As to 
the cardinals, or jerkins, or pea-jackets, or capes, or short-cloaks, or 
whatever they are nominated, made of silk and pierced with arm-holes, 
they are certainly “worn” with a prodigality which will soon bring the 
fashion to a close. But they are terrible shorteners of the figure, and the* 
pocket-Venus proportions of the beloved Pastora will not admit of their 
adoption. One coler from the tip of her “pearl-round eat’’ to her mouse-. 
like feet, and one continuation of material, sans flounce, must be the 
sine qua non of her becomingness. They wear curls, again, long curls, 
thanks to the gods who appreciated Hyperion ; and that terribly tight 
And ready-to-be-scalped look is, [ hope, for ever passed away from the 
feminine temples. A head like a hair-sofa is my holy horror! 

And so, my dear Shepherd, having ministered to your appetite for 
news to the best of my friendly zeal and knowledge, I beg to be com- 
mended to your snowy flocks and their sweet mistress, and my pen bows 
to the ground in taking leave Adieu, N. P. Writs. 
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THE LAST OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
CHAPTER I. 
I wish I had lived in France in 1672! It was the age of romances in 


twenty volumes, and flowing periwigs, and high-heeled shoes, and hoops, 
and elegance, and wit, and rouge, and literary suppers, and gallantry, 


and devotion. What names are those of La Calprenéde, and D'Urfé | 


and De Scuderi, to be the idols and tutelary deities of a circulating li- 


brary !—and Sevigné, to conduct the fashionable correspondence of the | « They dressed themselves coquettishly’”’—so Madame Deshoulieres wrote 


Morning Post !—and Racine, to contributeto the unacted drama !—and 
ladies skipping up the steepest parts of Parnassus, with petticoats well 


artificial flowers—almost as good as natural—to show the simplicity of 
their tastes! I wish I had Jived in France in 1672; for in that year 


the freeholders of Pieria, and whose pastorals were lisped by all the 
fashionable shepherdesses in Paris, left the flowery banks of the Seine to 


rejoin her husband. Monsieur Deshoulieres was in Guyenne ; Madame 
Deshoulieres went into Dauphine. 





Se 


yards of rose-colored ribands, and twenty yards of blue, to ornament my 
crook and the handsomest of my ewes.” 

«Well then,” said the Duchess d'Urtis, good-naturedly, “ there are a 
dozen of sheep feeding at the end of the park. Take the key of the gate, 
and drive them into the meadows beyond.” 

Madeleine and Bibri were wild with joy, while their mother was la- 
boring in search of a rhyme, and did not attend to the real eclogue which 
was about to be commenced. They scarcely tock time to breakfast.— 


to Mascaron—‘‘ they cut with their own hands a crook a-piece in the 


| park—they beautified them with ribands. Madeleine was for the blue 
tucked up, to show the beauty of their ancles, and their hands filled with | 


ribands, Bribri for the rose-color. Oh, the gentle shepherdesses! they 
spent a whole hour in finding a name they liked. At last, Madeleine 


| fixed on Amaranthe, Bribrion Daphné. I have just seen them gliding 
Madame Deshoulieres, who had already been voted the tenth muse by all | 


among the trees that overshadow the lovely stream.— Poor shepherdesses ! 


: a 
| be on your guard against the wolves. 


Matrimony seems to be rather hurt- | 


ful to geographical studies ; but Madame Deshoculieres was a pvetess ; | 
and in spite of the thirty-eight summers that shaded the lustre of her | 


cheek, she was beautiful, and was still in the glow of youth by her grace 
and her talent,and—her heart. Wherever she moved she left crowds of 
Corydons and Alexises ; but, luckily for M. Deshoulieres, their whole 
conversation was about sheep. 


The two Mesdemoiselles Deshoulieres, Madeleine and Bribri, were 


beautiful girls of seventeen or eighteen, brought'up in all the innocent | 


pastoralism of their mother. They believed in all the poetical descrip- 
tions they read in her eclogues. They expected to see shepherds playing 
on their pipes, and shepherdesses dancing, and naiads reclining on the 
shady banks of clear running rivers. They were delighted to get out of 
the prosaic atmosphere of Paris; and ail the three were overjoyed when 
they sprang from their carriage, one evening in May, at the chateau of 
Madame d’ Urtis on the banks of the Lign n. Though there were occa- 


sional showers at that season, the murnings were splendid ; and accord- | 


ingly the travellers were up almost by daylight, to tread the grass still 
trembling ’neath the steps of Astrea—to see the fountain, that mirror 
where the shepherdesses wove wiid-flowers into their hair—and to ex- 
plore the wood, still vocal with the complaints of Celadon. In one of 
their first excursions, Madeleine Deshoulieres, impatient to see some of 
the scenes so gracefully described by her mother, asked if they were re- 
ally not to encounter a single shepherd on the banks of the Lignon? 
Madame Deshoulieres perceived, at no great distance, a herdsman and 
cow-girl playing at chuck-farthing ; and, after a pause, replied— 

‘‘ Behold upon the verdant grass so sweet, 

The shepherdess is at her shepherd’s feet! 

Her arms are bare, her foot is small and white, 

The very oxen wonder at the sight; 

Her locks half bound, half floating in the air, 

And gown as light as those that satyrs wear.”’ 


While these lines were given in Madame Deshoulieres’ inimitable reci- 
tative, the party came close to the rustic pair. ‘‘ People may well say,” 
muttered Madeleine, ‘ that the pictures of Nature are always best at a 
distance. Can it be possible that this is a shepherdess—a shepherdess 
of Lignon?”’ The shepherdess was in reality a poor little peasant girl, 
unkempt, unshorn, with hands of prodigious size, a miraculous squint, 
and a mouth which probably had a beginning, but of which it was im- 
possible to say where it mightend. The shepherd was worthy of his 
companion ; and yet there was something in the extravagant stupidity of 
his fat and florid countenance that was interesting to a Parisian eye. 
Madame Deshoulieres, who was too much occupied with the verses of 
the great D'Urfe to attend to what was before. her, continued her des- 
cription— 

“‘ The birds all round her praises ever sing, 

And ‘neath her steps the flowers incessant spring.” 

“ Your occupation here is delightful, isn’t it?” said Madeleine to the 
peasant girl. 

‘No, ’tain’t miss—that it aint. I gets nothing for all I does, and when 
I goes hoam at night I gets a good licking to the bargain.”’ 

* And you 7” enquired Madaleine, turning to the herdsman, who was 
slinking off. 

“I'm a little b-b-b-etter off nor hur,”’ said the man, stuttering, “ for I 
gets board and lodging—dasht if I doesn’t—but I gets bread like a stone, 
and s-s-slecps below a hedge—dash’t if I doesn’t.” 

“ But where are your sheep, shepherd ?”’ said Bribri. 

“Hain’t a got none,” stuttered the man again, ‘‘ dash’tif I has.” 

“What !”’ exclaimed Madeleine in despair, ‘‘ am I not to see the lovely 
lambkins bleating and skipping in the meadows on the banks of the Lig- 
non, O Celadon ?”’ 

But Madame Deshoulieres was too much of a poet*ss to hear or see 
what was going on. She thonght of nothing but the loves of Astrea, 
and heard nothing but the imaginary songs of contending Damons. 

On their return to the chateau, Madeleine and Bribri complained that 
they had seen neither flock nor shepherdesses. 

‘And are you anxious to see them ?”” enquired Madame d’Urtis with 
a smile. 

*‘Oh, very,” exclaimed Bribi ; “‘ we expected to live like shepherd- 

esses when we came here. 


‘And so have 1,” continued Madeleine; “I have brought twenty 


J have brought everything a rustic wants.” | 


At noon that very day Madeleine and Bribri, or rather Amaranthe and 
Daphne, in grey silk petticoats andjsatin bodies, with their beautiful hair 
in a state of most careful disorder, and with their crooks in hand, con- 
ducted the twelve sheep out of the park into the meadows. The flock, 
which seemed to be very hungry were rather troublesome and disobedient. 
The shepherdesses did all they could to keep them in the proper path. 
It was a delicious mixture of bleatings, and laughter, and baaings, and 
pastoral songs. The happy girls inhaled the soul of nature, as their po- 
etic mamma expressed it. They ran—they threw themselves on the 
blooming grass—they looked at themselves in the limpid waters of the 
Lignon—they gathered lapfulls of primroses. The flock made the best. 
use of their time; and every nowand then a sheep ofmore observation than 
the rest, perceiving they were guarded by such extraordinary ehepherd- 
esses, took half an hour’s diversion among the fresh-springing corn. 

“ That’s one of yours,” said Amaranthe. 

“No; ’tis yours,” replied Daphne ; but, by way of having no difficul- 
ties in future, they resolved to divide the flock, and ornament one-half 
with blue collars, and the other with rose color. And they gave a name 
also to each of the members of their flock, such as Melibceus, and Jean- 
not, and Robin, and Blanchette. Twelve more poetical sheep were 
never fed on grass before. When the sun began to sink, the shepherd- 
essee brought back their flocks. Madame Deshoulieres cried with 
joy. “Oh, my dear girls !” she said, kissing their fair foreheads; “it is 
you that have composed an eclogue, and not I.” 

” « Nothing is wanting to the picture,” said the Duchess, seating herself 
under the willows of the watering-places and admiring the graceful girls. 

“{ think we want a dog,” said Daphne. 

“No; we are rather in want of a wolf,” whispered the beautiful Ama- 
ranthe—and blushed. 

CHAPTER II. 

Not far from the Chateau d’Urtis, the old manor-house of Langevy 
raised its pointed turrets above the surrounding woods. There, in com- 
plete isolation from the world, lived Monsieur de Langevy, his old mother, 
and his young son. M. de Langevy had struggled against the storms 
and misfortunes of human life; he new reposed in the bosom of solitude, 
with many a regret over his wife and his youth—his valiant sword and 
his adventures. His son, Hector Henri de Langevy, had studied under 
the Jesuits at Lyons till he was eighteen. Accustomed to the indulgent 
tenderness of his grandmother, he had returned, about two years before 
determined to live in his quiet home without troubling himself about the 
military glories that had inspired his father. M. de Langevy, though he 
disapproved of the youth’s choice, did not interfere with it, except that 
he insisted on his sometimes following the chase, as the next best occu- 
pation to actual war. The chase had few charms for Hector. It per- 
haps might have had more, if he had not been even forced to arm himself 
with an enormous fowling-piece that had belonged to one of his ancestors, 
the very sight of which alarmed him a mighty deal more than the game. 
He was so prodigious a sportsman, that, after six months practice, he 
was startled as much as ever by the whirr of a patridge. But don’t im- 
agine, on this account, that Hector’s time was utterly wasted. He mused 
and dreamed, and fancied it would be so pleasant to be in love; for he 
was at that golden age—the only golden age the world has ever seen— 
when the heart passes from vision to vision (as the bee from flower to 
flower)—and wanders in its dreams of hope, from earth to heaven, from 
sunshine to shade—from warbling groves to sighing maidens. But, alas ! 
the heart of Hector searched in vain for sighing maidens in the woods of 
of Langevy. In the chateau, there was no one but an old housekeeper, 
who had probably not sighed for thirty years, and a chubby scullion-maid 
—all unworthy of a soul that dreamed romances on the banks of the Lig- 
non. He counted greatly on a cousin from Paris, who had promised 
them a visit in the spring. In the meantime, he paced up and down 
with a gun on his shoulder, pretending to be a sportsman—happy in his 
hopes, happy in the clear sunshine, happy because he knew no better— 
as happens to a great many other people in the gay days of their youth, 
in this most unjustly condemned and vilipended world. And now you 
will probably guess what occurred one day as he was walking in his 
usual dreamy atate of abstraction, and as nearly as possible tumbled into 
the Lignon. By dint of marching straight on, without minding either 


-hedge or ditch, he found himself, when he awakened from his reverie, 


with his right foot raised, in the very act of stepping off the bank into the 
water. He stood stock-still, in that somewhat unpicturesque attitude— 
his mouth wide open, his eyes strained, and his cheek glowing with all 
the colors of the rainbow. He had caught a glimpse of our two enchant- 
ing sheperdesses on the other side of the stream, who were watching his 
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movements by stealth. He blushed far redder than he had ever done 
before, and hesitated whether he should retreat or advance. To retreat, 
he felt, would look rather awkward: at the same time, he thought it 


would be too great a price to pay for his honcr to jump into the river.— | ofa shepherd's life—though I confess 1 had given up all hopes of seeing 
And, besides, even if he got over to the other side, would he have cour- | a good-locking shepherdess—but now I shall go | back much more hap- 


age to speak tothem? Altogether, I think he acted more wisely, though | 
less chivalrously, than some might have done in bis place. He laid down 
his gun, and seated himself on the bank, and looked at the sheep as they | 
fed on the opposite side. At twenty years of age, love travels at an 
amazing pace; ana Hector felt that he was over head and ears with one 
of the fair shepherdesses. He did not stop to examine which of them it | 
was; it was of no consequence—sufficient for him that he knew that he 
was in love—gone—captivated. Lf he had been twenty years older, he 
would perhaps have admired them both: it would have ‘been lees roman- 
tic, but decidedly more wise. 

It is not to be denied that Amaranthe and Daphne blushed a little, too, | 
at this sort of half-meeting with Hector. They hung down their heads | 
in the most captivating manner, and continued silent for some time.— 

But at last Amaranthe, more lively than her sister, recommenced her 
chatter. ‘‘ Look, Bribri,”’ she said—‘‘ Daphne I mean—he is one of the | 
silvan deities, or perhaps Narcissus looking at himself in the water.” 

* Rather say, looking at you,” replied Daphveé with a blush. 

‘“‘*Tis Pan hiding himself in the oziers till you are metamorphosed into 
a flute, dear Daphne.” 

“ Not so, fair sister,” replied Daphne ; 
the shepherdess Amaranthe.” 

‘ At his present pace, the pursuit will last some time. If he weren’t 
quite so rustic, he would be a captivating shepherd, with his long brown 
ringlets. He has not moved for an hour. What if he has taken root like 
a hamadryad?” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Daphne, in the simplest tone in the world; “ he 
looks very dull all by himself.” 

‘« He must come over to us—that’s very plain. We will give him a 
crook and a boquet of flowers.” 

“Oh, just the thing!” exclaimed the innocent Daphne. ‘ We need a 
shepherd: and yet, no, no,”’—she added, for she was a little jealous of 
her sister—* ‘tis a lucky thing there is a river between us.’ 

“‘T hepe he will find a bridge per passa lou riou d’amor.’ 

Now, just at that moment Hector’s mind was set on passing the river 
of Love. In casting his eyes all round in search of a passage, he per- | 
ceived an old willow half across the stream. With a little courage and 
activity, it was a graceful and poetical bridge. Hector resolved to try | 
it. He rose and went right onward towards the tree; but, when he | 
arrived, he couldn’t help reflecting that, at that season, the river was 
immensely deep. He disdained the danger—sprang lightly up the trunk, 
and flung himself lightly along one of the branches, dropping, happily 
without any accident, on the meadow of the Chateau d Urtis Little 
more was left for him to do; and that little he did. He went towards 
the fair shepherdesses. He tried to overceme his timidity—he over- 
whelmed the first sheep of the flock with his insiduous caresses—and 
then, finding himself within a few feet of Amaranthe—he bowed, and 


“ "tig Endymion in pursuit of 





smiled, and said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle.” 

He was suddenly interrupted by a clear and silvery voice. 

“ There are no Mesdemoiselles here—there are only two shepherdesses, 
Amaranthe and Daphné.” 

Hector had prepared a complimentary speech for a young lady 
attending a flock of sheep—but he hadn’t a word to say to a shep- 

herdess. 

He bowed again, and thers was a pause. 

‘* Fair Amaranthe,”’ he said—* and fair Daphne, will you permit a 
mortal to tread these flowery plains af 

Amaranthe received the speech with a smile, i in which a little raillery 

was mingled. ‘ You speak like a true shepherd,” she said. 

But Daphne was more good-natured, and more touched with the 
oliteness of the sportsman, She cast her eyes on the ground and 
lushed. 

“Oh—if you wish to pass through these meadows,” she said—“ we 

shall be’ 


“« We were going to do the honors of our reception room,” continued | 
” 





Amaranthe, ‘and offer you a seat on the grass. 

“Tis too much happiness to throw myself at your feet,” replied Hec- 
tor, casting himselfon one knee. 

3ut he had not looked where he knelt; and he broke Daphné’s crook. 

«Oh, my poor crook,” she said—and sighed. 

“What have I done?” cried Hector. ‘1 am distressed at my stupidity 
—I will cut you another from the ash grove below. But you loved this 
crook,” he added—*“ the gift, perhaps, of some shepberd—some shep- 
herd 7—no, some prince; for you yourselves are princeses—or fairies.” 

«* We are nothing but simple shepherde sses,’’ said Amaranthe. | 

“You are nothing but beautiful young ladies from the capital,” said 


Hector, “‘ona visit at the Chateau d'Urtis. Heaven be praised—for in | 
my walks I shall at least catch glimpses of you at a distance, if [ dare | 
not come near. I shall see you glinting among the trees like enchant- 
resses of old.” 


‘ Yes, weare Parisans, as you have guessed—but retired for ever from 
the world and its deceitful joys.” 
Amaranthe had uttered the last words in a declamatory tone, you might 
have thought them a quotation from her mamma a 
“Yon complain cntine early, methinks,” rer plied Hector, with a smile, 
‘* have you indeed much fault to find with the world ?” 
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seems ycu also live retired—an eremite forlorn.’’ 


| your flock ?” 


| the sudden ardor of Daphnis ; ; “*the sun is going down; we must return 


| vating! the white corset that I could not venture to look at—the gown 


| the guests.”’ 
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“That is our secret, fair sportsman,” answered Amaranthe; “ but it 


“1? fair Amaranthe? I have done nothing but dream of the delights 


pily than ever to my day-dreams. Ah! why can’t I help you to guard 
The two young girls did not know what to say to this proposition. 
Daphné at last replied— 
“Our flock is very small—and quite ill enough attended to as it is.’ 
“What joy for me to become Daphnis—to sing to you, and rn ll 
roses, and twine them in your hair.” 
« Let us say no more,” interrupted Amaranthe, a little disquieted at 


to the park. Adieu,” she added, rising to go away. 

« Adieu, Daphnis!"? murmured the tender Daphne, confused and blush- 
ing. 

Hector did not dare to follow them. He stood for a quarter of an 
hour with his eyes fixed first on them, and then on the door of the 
park. His heart beat violently, his whole soul pursued the steps of the 
shepherdesses. 

“« Adieu Daphnis, the lovely Daphne said to me. I hear her sweet voice 
still! How beautiful she is! how beautiful they are, both—Amaranthe 
is more graceful, but Daphne is more winning—bright eyes—white 
hands! sweet smiles! and the delicious dress, so simple, yet so capti- 


of silk that couldn’t hide the points of the charmingdittle feet. ‘Tis 
witchery—enchantment—Venus and Diana—lI shall inevitably go mad. 
Ab, cousin, you ought to have come long ago, and all this might never 
have occurred.” 

The sun had sunk behind a bed of clouds—the nightingale began its 
song, and the fresh green leaves rustled beneath the mild breath of the 
evening breeze. Thebee hummed joyously on its homeward way, loaded 
with the sweets of the spring flowers. Down in the valley, the voice of 
the hinds driving their herds to rest, increased the rustic concert; the 
river rippled on beneath the mysterious shade of old fantastic trees, and 
the air was filled with soft noises, and rich perfumes, and the voice of 
birds. There was no room in Hector’s heart for all these natural enjoy- 
ments. ‘ To-morrow,” " he said, kissing the broken crook—*“ I will come 
back again to-morrow.’ 

CHAPTER III. 

Early in the following morning, Hector wandered along the banks of 
the Lignon, with a fresh-cut crook in his hand. He looked to the door 
of the Park d'Urtis, expecting every moment to see the glorious appari- 
tions of the day before. And at stroke of noon, a lamb rushing through 
the gate, careered along the meadow, and the eleven others ran gayl 
after it, amidst a peal of musical laughterfrom Amaranthe. Daphne di 
not laugh. The moment she erossed the threshold, she glanced stealthily 
towards theriver. ‘I thought so,” she murmured ; “ Daphins has come 
back.” And Daphnis, in a transport of joy, was hurrying to the shep- 
herdesses, when he was suddently interrupted by Madame Deshoulieres 
andthe Duchess d’Urtis. When the sisters had returned, on the even- 
ing before, Amaranthe, to Daphné's great discomfiture, had told word 
for word all that had occurred; how that a young sportsman had joined 
them, and how they had talked and laughed; and Madame d’Urtis had 
no doubt, from the description, that it was Hector de Langevy. Ama- 
ranthe having added to the story, that she felt certain, in spite of Daphne's 
declarations to the contrary, that he would meet them again, the seniors 
had determined to watch the result. Hector would fain have made his 
escape ; two ladies he might have faced, but four !—and two of them above 
thirty years of age! ’Twas too much; but bis retreat was instantly. cut 
off. He stood at bay, blushed with all his might, but saluted the ladies 
as manfully as if he had been a page. He received three most gracious 
curtsies in return—only three; fur Daphne wished to pass on without 
taking any rotice—which he considered a very favorable omen. He 
| did not know how to begin a conversation; and besides, he began to get 
| confused; and his blushing increased to a most alarming extent—and— 
in short—he held out his crook to Daphre. As that young shepherdess 
had no crook of her own and did not know how to refuse the one he of- 
| fered, she took it, though her hand trembled a little, and looked at 
Madame Deshoulieres. 

“I broke your crook yesterday, fair Daphne,” said Hector, “ but it 
is not loat. [ shall make a relic of it, more precious than—than—”’ but 
the bones of the particular saint he was about to name stuck in his throat, 
and he was silent. 

“Monsieur de Langevy,” said Madame d’Urtis kindly, “since you 
make such a point of aiding these shepherdesses in guarding the flock, 
- hope in an hour you will accompany them to the castle to lunch. 

a ‘at go with them wherever you allow me, madam,” said Hector. (I 
wonder if the impudent fellow thought he had the permission of the young 
ones already.) 

“Let that be settled then,” said the Duchess. “I shall go and 
have the butter cooled, and the curds made—a simple lunch, as befits 







































“The fare of shepherds!” said Madame Deshoulieres, and immedia- 
tely set out-in search of a rhyme. 

Daphne had walked slowly on, pressing the crook involutarily to her 
heart, and arrived at the river side, impelled by a desire for solitude, 
witheut knowing why. There are some mysterious influences to which 
damsels of seventeen seem particularly subject. A lamb—the gentlest 
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of the flock, which had become accustomed to her caresses—had fol- 
lowed her like a dog. She passed her small hand lightly over the snowy 
neck of the favourite, and looked round to see what the party she had 
left were doing. She was astonished to see her mother and Hector con- 
versing, as if they had been acquainted for ages, while Madame d Urtis | 
and Amaranthe were running a race towards the park. She sat down 
on the grassy bank, exactly oppusiie the oziers where sue had seen Hec- 
tor the preceding day. When she feit she was quite alone, she ventured 
to look at the crook. It was a branch of ath of good size, ornamented 
with a rustic bouquet and a bunch of ribands, not very skilfully tied. 
Daphne was jast going to improve the knot, when she saw a billet hid in 
the flowers. Woat should she do? read it? That were dangerous: her con- 
fessor did not allow such venialities, her mamma would be enraged, some 
people are fond of monopolies—and besides, she might be discovered. 
*T would be better, then, not to read it—a much simpler proceeding ; for 
couldn’t she nearly guess what was in it? And what did she care what 
was in it? Not to read it was evidently the safer mode; accordingly she 
—read ic through and through, and blushed and smiled, and 1ead it 
through and through again. It was none of your commonplace prosaic 
episties—’twas all poetry, all fire; her mamma would have been enchan- 
ted if the verses had only been addressed to her. Here the are: 


‘* My sweetest hour, my happiest day, 
Was in the happy month of May! 
The happy dreams that round me lay 
On that delicious morn of May ! 


“ T saw theef! loved thee! if my love 

« A tribute unrejected be, 
The happiest day of May shall prove 

The happiest of my life to me!” | 

| 


It-is quite evident that if such an open declaration had been made in 
“—~ prose, Daphne would have been angry; butin verse, twas nothing 
ut @ poetical license. Instead, therefore, of tearing it te pieces, and | 
throwing it into the water, she folded it carefully up, and placed it in | 
the pretty corset of white satia, which seems the natural escritorie of a 
shepherdess in her teens. Scarcely had she closed the drawer, and 
double locked it, when she saw at her side, Hector and Madame Des- 
houlieres. 
“« My poor child,” said the poetess, “ how thoughtful you seem on Lig- 
non’s flowery side—forgetful of your sheep— 


‘That o’er the meadows negligently stray !” 
Monsieur de Langevy, as you have given her a crook, methinks you 
ought to aid her in watching the flock. As for myself, I must be off to 
finish a letter to my bishop. 


‘From Lignon’s famous banks 
What-can I find to say ? 
The breezes freshly springing, 
Make me—and nature—gay. 
When Celadon would weep 
His lost Astrea fair, 
To Lignon he would creep, 
But oh ! this joyous air, 
Would force to skip and leap 
A dragon in deapair!’ "—&c. &c. 

| 


Medame Deshoulieres, had no prudish notions, you will perceive abou 
8 flirtation--provided it was carried on with the airs and graces of the | 
Hetel Rambouillet. She merely, therefore, interposed a word here and 
there, to show that she was present. Daphné, who scarcely said a word | 
to Hector, took care to answer every time her mamma spoke to her. To 
be sure, it detracted a little from this filial merit, that she did not know 
what she said. But if all parties were pleased, I don’t see what possible 
right anybody else has to find fault. 

The shepherdess Daphne or rather Bribri Deshoulieres, as we have 
seen, was beautiful, and simple, and tender—beautiful from the admira- 
ble sweetness of her expression—simple, as young girls are simple ; that 
is to say, with a small spice of mischief to relieve the insipidity—and 
tender, with a smile that seems to open the heart as well as the lips. 
What struck people in her expression at first, was a shade of sadness 
over her features—a fatal presentiment, as it were that added infinitely 
to her charm. Her sister, was more beautiful, perhaps—had richer ro- 
ses on her cheek, and more of what is cnlled manner altogether—but if 
Amaranthe pleased the eyes, Daphné captivated the heart ; and as the 
eyes are evidently subordinate to the heart, Daphne carried the day. 
Hector, accordingly, on the first burst of his admiration, had seen noth- 
ing but Amaranthe ; but when he had left the sisters, it was astonishing | 
how exclusively he thought of Daphne. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The castle clock sounded the hour of luncheon. Hector offered his 
arm to Madame Deshoulieres ; Daphne called her flock. They entered 
the park, and were joined by the Dachess d'’Urtis and Amaranthe. 
The collation was magnificent. First course, an omelette au jambon 
entree cakes, and fresh butter ; second course, a superb cream cheese. 
Dessert, a trifle, and preserves. All these interesting details are embaml- 
ed in the poetic correspondence of Madame Deshoulieres, in which 
every dish was duly chronicled for the edification of her friends. j 

At nightfall—for Hector lingered as long as he could—the young shep- 
herd quitted the party with great regret ; but there was no time to lose, 
for he had two leagues to go, and there was no moon, andthe roads were | 





still broken into immense ruts by the equinoctial rains. On the follow- 
ing day Hector returned to the Chateau d’Urtis, through the meadow, 
When he arrived near the willow that served for a bridge across the 
river, he was surprised to see neither shepherdess nor flock in the field 
He tripped across the tree, lamenting the bad omen; but scarcely had 
he reached the other side when he saw some sheep straggling here 
and there. He rushed towards them. amazed at not seeing either Ama- 
ranthe or Daphne; and what was bis enchantment when, on advancing a 
little further, he perceived his adored shepherdess by the margin of the 
Lignon, which at that point furmed a pretty little cascade. The tender 
Daphne had thrown ber beautiful arm rouns one of the young willows 
in tower, and, trusting to its support, leaned gracefully ever the water- 
fall, in the shadow of its odoriferous leaves. She had allowed her soui 
to wander in one of those delicious reveries, of which the thread—broken 
and renewed a thousand times—is the werk of joy which hopes, and the 
sadness which fears. She was not aware of Hector’s approach. When 
she saw him, she started, as if waking from a dream. 

“ You are ail alone,”’ said Hector, drawing near. 

She hurriedly told him that her sister would soon join her. The two 
lovers kept silence for some time, looking timidly at each other, not ventu- 
ting to speak, as if they feared the sound of their own voices in the solitude. 

“There seems a sadness,” said Hector, at length, but his voice trem- 
bled as he spoke—“ there seems a sadness on your brow !”’ 

“Tis trae,” replied Daphne. ‘* Mamma has heard from Monsieur 
Deshoulieres. He is going to pass througn Avignon soon, and we are 
going away to see him on his passage.” 

“ Going away !” cried Hector, turning pale. 

“Yes! and I felt myself so happy,” said Daphne, mournfully, “ in 
these meadows with my sheep, that I loved so well.” 

When Daphne spoke of her sheep she looked at Hector. 

“ Butwhy should you go? Madame Deshoulieres could return for you 


| here’ — 


‘And take me away when I had been longer here—my grief would 
only be greater. No—TI must go now or stay always.”’ 

On hearing these words Hector fell on one knee, seized her hand and 
kissed it, and looking up with eyes.overflowing with love, said— 

““ Yes—always ! always !—you know that I love you, Daphre—I wish 
to tell you how [ will adore you all my life long.” 

Daphne yielded to her heart—and let bim kiss her hand without resis- 
tance. 

“ But alas!” she said, “I can’t be always guarding a flock. What 
will the poor shepherdess do ?” 

“Am I not your shepherd ? your Daphnis ?” cried Hector, as if in- 
spired—‘‘ trust to me, Daphne—to my heart—to my soul! This hand 
shall never be separated frofm yours : we shall live the same life—in the 
same sunshine—in the same shadow—in the same hovel—in the same pa- 
ace; but with you, dearest Dapline, the humblest hut would be a‘palace. Lis- 
ten, my dearest Daphne: at a short distance from here there is a cottage 
—the Cottage of the Vines—that belongs to the sister of my nurse, where 
we can live and love in happiness—no eye to watch and no tongue to 
wound us.” 

“ Never! never !”’ said Daphne. 

She snatched her hands from those of her lover, retreated a few paces, 
and began to cry. Hector went up to her ; he spoke of his affection—he 
besought her -vith tears in his eyes—he was so eloquent and so sincere, 
that poor Daphne was unable to resist, for any length of time, those be- 
wildering shocks of first love to which the wisest of us yield ; she said, 
all pale and trembling-- 

““Well—yes—I trust myself to you—and heaven. I am not to blame 
—it is my fault that I love you so ?” 

A tender embrace followed these words. Evening was now come; 
the sun, sinking behind the clouds on the horizon, cast but a feeble light ; 
the little herdsman was driving home his oxen and his flock of turkeys, 
whose gabbling disturbed the selemnity of the closing day. The flock 
belonging to the castle tarned naturally towards the watering-place. 

“Look at my poor sheep,” said Daphne, throwing back the curls, 
which by some means had fallen oyer her forehead— * look at my poor 
sheep they are pointing out the road I ought to go.” 

“Oa the cuntrary,” replied Hector, ‘‘ the ungrateful wretches are going 
off very contentedly without you.” 

“ But T am terrified,” rejoined Daphne: “ how can I leave my mother 
in this way? She will die of grief!” 

“ She will write a poem on it ; and that will be all.”’ 

“T will write to her that I was unable to resist my inclination for a 
monastic life, and that | have gone, without giving her notice, to the nun- 
nery of St. Marie that we were speaking of last night.” 

So said the pure and candid Bribri, hitting in a moment on the ingeni- 
ous device ; so true it is, that at the bottom of all hearts—even the most 
amiable—there is some small spark of mischief ready to explode when 
we least expect it. , 

“ Yes—dearest,” cried Hector, delighted at the thought, “ you will 
write to her that you have gone into the convent; she will go on to 
Avignon; we shall remain together beneath these cloudless skies, in 
this lovely country, happy as the birds, and free as the winds of the hill!”’ 

Daphne thought sh heard some brilliant quot ation from her mother, 
and perhaps was, on that acceunt, the more easily led by Hector. Aftex 
walking half an hour, with many a glance by the way, and many a smile, 
they arrived in front of the Cottage of the Vines—the good old woman 
was hoeing peas in her garden—she had left her house to the protection 
of an old grey cat, that was sleeping in the doorway. Daphne was en - 
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captured with the cottage. It was beautifully retired, and was approached 
by a little grass walk bordered by elder trees; and all was closed in by a 
pretty orchard, in which luxuriant vines clambered up the fine old pear- 
trees, and formed in festoons between the branching elms. The Lignon 
formed a graceful curve and nearly encircled the paddock. 

“ At all events,” said Daphne, “if lam wretched here, my tears will 
fall into the stream I love." 

But yon will have no time to weep,” replied Hector, pressing her 
hand, “al! our days will be happy here! Look at that window bélf hid- 
den in vine-leaves; ’tis there you will inhale the fragrance of the 
garden every morning when you awake ; look at that pretty bower with 
the honeysuckle screen, tis there we will sit every evening, and talk over 
the joys of the day. Our life will be bright and beautiful as a sunbeam 
among roses !”” 

They had gone inside the cottage. It had certainly no great resem- 
blance to a palace; but under these worn rafters—within these simple 
walls—by the side of that rustie chimney—poverty itself would be 
delightful, in its tidiness and symplicity, if shared with one you loved.— 
Daphne was a little disconcerted at first by the rough uneven floor, and 
by the smell of the evening meal—the toasted cheese, and the little oven 
where the loaf was baking; but, thanks to love—the enchanter, who has 
the power of transforming to what shape he likes, and can shed his 
magic splendcrs over any thing—Daphne found the cottage charming, 
and she was pleased with the floor, and the toasted cheese, and the oven ! 
The good old woman, on coming in from the garden, was astonished at 
the sight of Hector and Daphne. 

“ What a pretty sister you have, Monsieur Hector!” she said. 
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‘Listen to me, Babet—aince your daughter married, nobody has used | 


the little room up stairs. This young lady will occupy it for a few days; 
but you must keep it a secret from all the werld—you uaderstand.” 

* Don’t be afraid, Master Hector—I am delighted to have so pretty a 
tenant for my daughter’s room. The bed is rather small, but it is white and 
clean, and the sheets are fresh bleached. They smell of ths daisies yet. 
You will sup with me, my fair young lady ?’’ continued Babet, turning to 
Daphne; “ my dishes are only pewter, but there is such a flavor in my 
simple fare—my vegetables and fruits—I can’t account for it, except it 
be the blessing of heaven.” 

Babet spread a tablecloth like snow, and laid some dishes of fruit upon 
the table. Hector took a tender farewe!l of Daphne, and kissed her hand at 
leastadozentimes. At last he tore himse!f away, with a promise that he 
would be with her at daybreak next morning, 


CHAPTER V. 

Daphne hardly slept all night in her chamber. She was disturbed by 
many thoughts, and became alarmed at the step she had taken. At ear- 
liest dawn she threw open her window. The first sun-rays, reflected on 
a thousand dewdropa on the trees; the chirping of the birds, which 
already began their matin song; the joyous voice of the cock, which 
crowed in a most satisfactory and majestic manner in the paddock of her 
hostess: all these sights and sounds, to which she was so little accus- 
tomed, restored ber serenity of mind once more. She dwelt more on 
the attractions of her love—so adventurous, so romantic. Love's ways, 
like those of wickedness, are strewed at first with roses, and Daphne 
was only at the entrance of the path. While she was repelling from her 
heart the miserable fancies that had crowded on her at night, she all of 
a sudden perceived Hector by the white-thorn hedge. 

“ Weleome! welcome!” she cried, “‘ you come to me with the sun.” 

“« How lovely you ara this morning!” said Hecter to her, with a look 
of admiration which there needed no physiognomist to discover was pro- 
foundly real. She looked at herself when he spoke, and perceived she 
was but half dressed. She threw herself on the foot of her bed. 

“ What am I to do?” she thought, “ I can’t always wear a silk petti- 
oat and @ corset of white satin?” 

She dressed herself notwithstanding, as last night, trusting to fate for 
the morrow. Hector had brought her writing materials, and she com- 
posed a tender adieu to her mamma. 

** Admirably done!’ cried Hector; “I have a peasant here who will 
carry it to Madame Deshoulieres—as for me, I shall go as usual to the 
Park d'Urtis at noon, When they see me they will have no suspicion. 
Your mamma goes away this evening, so that after tu-day we shall have 
nothing to fear.” 

The lovers breakfasted in the spirits which only youth and love can 
furnish. Daphne had herself gone to the fountain with the broken 
pitcher of the cottage. ‘‘ You perceive, Hector,” she said, on seating 
herself at the table, ‘* that I have all the qualifications of a peasant girl.” 

‘* And all the gracefulness of a duchess,” added the youth. 

At one o'clock Hector had found hls way to the meadow. Nobody 
was there. He opened the gate of the park, and before he had gone far 
was met by Madame Deshouliores. 

“* My danghter!”’ she cried in an agitated voice; “‘ You have not seen 
my daughter 1” 

‘I was in hopes of seeing her here,” replied Hector, with a start of 
well-acted surprise. 

“ She is gone off,”’ resumed the mother; “gone off, like a silly crea- 
ture, to some convent, disguised as a shepherdess—the foolish, senseless 
girl !—and I am obliged to depart this very day, so that it is impossible 
to follow her.”’ 

Hector continued to enact astonishment—he even offered his services 
to reclaim the fugitive—and, in short, exhibited such sorrow and disap- 
pointment, that the habitual quickness of Madame Deshoulicres was 
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deceived. The Duchess, Amaranthe, and the mamma all thanked him 
for his sympathy; and he at last took his leave, with no doubt in his 
mind, that he was 8 consummate actor, and qualified for any plot what- 
ever. 

He went back to Daphne, who had sunk into despondency once more, 
and consoled her by painting a brilliaat picture of their future happiness. 
But on the following day he came later than before—he seemed dull 
and listless—and embraced his shepherdess with evident constraint.— 
Things like these never escape the observations of shepherdesses, gentle 
or simple. 

“Do you know, Hector, that you are not by any means too gallant ?— 
A shepnerd of proper sentiments would waken his sweetheart every 
morning with the sound of his pipe. He would gather flowers for her 
before the dew was gone, and fill her basket with fruits. He would 
carve her initials on the bark of the tree beneath the window, as her name 
is written on his heart. But you! you come at early noon—and leave 
me to attend to myself. ’Iwas I, youinattentive Daphnis, who gathered 
all these fruits and flowers. Don’t you see how the room is improved ? 
Hyacinths in the window, roses on the mantle-piece, and violets every 
where—ah! what a time you were in coming!” 

They went out into the garden, where the good old Babet was at break- 
fast, with her cat and the bees. 

“ Come hither,” continued Daphne, “ look at this little corner so 
beautifully worked—'tis my own garden—lI have raked and weeded it 
all. There is not mach planted in it yet; but what a charming place it 
is for vines !—and the hedge, how sweet and flourishing! But what is 
the matter with you, Hector? You seem absent—sad.” 

“Oh! nothing, Daphne, nothing indeed—I only love you more and 
more every hour; that’s all.” 

‘* Well, that isn’t a thing to be sad about’’—said Daphne, with a smile 
that would have dispelled any grief less deeply settled than that of her 
young companion. He parted from Daphne soon; without letting her 
into the cause of his disquiet. But as there is no reason why the seeret 
should be kept any longer, let us tell what was going on at the Chateau 
de Langevy. 

His cousin Clotilde had ariived the evening before, with an old aunt 
to remain for the whole spring! Monsieur de Langevy, who was not 
addieted to circumlucution in his mode of talk, told his son point blank, 
that his cousin was a pretty girl, and what was more, a considerable 
heiress—so that it was his duty—his, Hector de Langevy—the owner of 
a great name and a very small fortune, to marry the said cousin—or if 

not, he must stand the consequences. Hector, at tho first intimation, 
had revolted indignantly against the inhuman proposal, and made many 
inaudible vows of undying constancy to his innocent and trusting Daphne; 
but by degrees, there is no denying that—without thinking of the fortune 
—he found various attractions in his cousin. She was beautiful, grace- 
ful, winning. She took his arm quite unceremoniously. She had the 
most captivating smal! talk in the world. In short, if it bad not been 
for Daphne, he would have been in love with her at once. As he was 
obliged, of course, to escort his cousin in ber walks—or break with her 
altogether—he did not go for two whole days to the Cottage of the 
Vines. On the third day, Clotilde begged him to take her to the banks 
of the Lignon, and as the request was made in presence of his father, he 
dared not refuse. He contented himself—by way of a relief to his con- 
acience—with breathing a sigh to Daphne. The straightest road from 
the Chateau de Langevy to the Lignon, led past the Cettage of the Vines 
—but Hector had no wish to go the straightest road. He took a de- 
tour of nearly two miles, and led her almost to the Park D'Urtis. While 
Clotilde amused herself by gathering the blossoms, and turning aside 
the pendant boughs of the willows that hung over the celebrated stream, 
Hector looked over the scene ef his first meeting with the shepherdesses, 
and sighed—perhaps without knowing exactly wherefore. e was sud- 
denly started by a screarn—Clotilde, in stretching too far forward, had 
missed her footing, and fallen upon the bank; she was within an inch of 
rolling into the river. Hector rushed to her, raived her gently up, and 
begging her to lean her head upon his shoulder, assisted her up the 
bank. ‘ She’s like a naiad surprised by a shepherd,” he thought; and 
it is not improbable that at that moment he pressed his lips pretty close 
to the pale cheek that rested almost in his breast. When he lifted up 
his head, he perceived, half hidden among the willows on the other side 
of the river—Daphne! She had wandered to see once more the cradle 
of her love, to tread the meadow where, two days only before—could it 
be only two days *—she had been so happy. What did she see? What 
did she hear? As her only reply to the kissto which she had so unfor- 
tunately been a witness, she broke her crook in an excess of indigna- 
tion. Butit was too much to bear. She fell upon the bank, and uttered 
a plaintive cry. At that cry—at sight of his poor Daphne fainting upon 
the grass, he rushed like a madman across the stream, buoyant with love 
and despair. Ue ran to his insensate shepherdess, regardiess of the ex- 
clamations of the fair Clotilde, and raised her in his trembling arma. 

“ Daphne, Daphne,” he eried, “‘ Open your eyes. I love nobody but 
you—nobody but you.” 

He embraced her tenderly; he wept—-and «poke to her as if she 
heard; Daphne opened her eyes for a moment with a look of misery— 
and shut them again and shuddered. 

‘No, no!” she said—“’tis over! You are no longer Daphnis, and I 
Daphne no more—leave me, leave me alone—to die !’’ 

“* My life, my love, my darling Daphne! I love you—I swear it to 
~ from my heart. Ido not desert you: you are the only one I care 
or!’ 
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In the meantime Clotilde had approached the touching scene. 
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“ The deuce you did? A shepherdess !—Hector in love with a shep- 


“Pon my word, sir! very well,” she said; ‘‘am I to return to the | herdess !”” 


chateau by myself?” 


“ Yes, uncle; but a very pretty one, I assure you, in silk petticoat and 


“Go, sir, go!” said Daphne, pushing him away; “ you are waited for, | corset of white satin.” 


you are called.” 

* But Daphne—but fair cousin’ —— 

“I won't listen to yoummy day-dream is past—speak of it no more,” 
said Daphne. 





“Do you know, cousin,” said Clotilde, with a malicious sneer, “that | 


this rural surprise is quite enchanting! I am greatly obliged to you for 
getting it up for my amusement. You did not prepare me for 52 exqui- 
site a scene; | conclude it is from the last chapter of the Astren.” 

“Ah! cousin,” said Hector, “I will overtake you in a mownent—I 
will tell you all, and then I don’t think you'll laugh at us.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” cried Daphne, in a tone of disdainful anger—* let 
that history be for ever a secret. Ido not wish people to laugh at the 
weakness of my heart. Farewell, sir, let every thing be forgotton— 
buried !”” 

Large tears rolled down the poor girl's cheek. 

“‘No, Daphne, no! I never will leave you. I declare it before heaven 
and earth, I will conduct my cousin to the chateau, and in an hour I will 
be with you to dry your tears, and to ask pardon of you on my knees. 
Moreover, I am not vo blame, I call my cousin to witness. Is it net true, 
Clotilde, that I don’t love you?” 

“'’Pon my word, cousin, you have certainly told me you loved me; 
but as men generally say the contrary of what is the fact, I am willing to 
believe that you don’t. But I beg you'll not incommode yourself on my 
account; 1 can find my way to the chateau perfectly well alone.” 

She walked away, hiding her chagrin under the most easy and care- 
less air in the world. 

“I must run after her,” said Hector, “ or she will tell every thing to 
my father. Adieu, Daphne; in two hours I shall be at the Cottage 
of the Vines, and more in love than ever.” 

“ Adieu, then,” murmured Daphne in a dying voice; “‘adieu,’’ she re- 
peated on seeing him retire; ‘‘ adien !—as for me, in two hours, I shall 
not be at the Cottage of the Vines.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

She returned to the cottage of old Babet. On seeing the little cham- 
ber she had taken so much pains to ornament with flowers and blossoms, 
she sank her head upon her bosom. ‘“ Poor roses!” she murmured; 
“little I thought when I gathered you, that my heart would be the first 
to wither !” 

The good old woman came in to her. ‘ What! crying ?’’ she said; 
“do people weep at eighteen?” 

Daphne threw herself into Babet’s arms, and sobbed. 

“ He has deceived me—left me for his cousin. I must go. You will 
tell him that he has behaved cruelly, that 1 am——but no, tell him that 


I forgive him.” 

Daphne loved Hector withall her heart, and with all her soul. There 
never was an affection so blind, or a girl 80 innocent, Before leaving 
Paris, she had had various visions of what might happen in the country 
—how she might meet some graceful cavalier beside the wall of some 
romantic castle, who would fling bimself on his knees before her, like a 
hero of romance. And this dream, so cherished in Paris, was nearly 
realized on the banks of the Lignon. Hector was exactly the sort of 
youth she had fancied, and the interest became greater from their enact- 
ing the parts of shepherdess and shepherd. She had been strengthened 
in this her first love, by the former illusions of her imagination; and 
without one thought of evil, she had los. her common sense, and had fol- 
lowed hier lover instead of attending to ker mamma. Oh, young damsels, 
who are fond of pastorals, and can dream of young cavaliers and ancient 
castles!—who hear, on one side, the soft whisperings of a lover, and on 
the other, the sensible remarks of your mother!—need I tell you which 
of the twotochoose? If you are still in doubt, read to the end of this 
story, and you will hesitate no longer. 

ector rejoined his cousin, but during their walk home, neither of 
them ventured to allude tothe incident in the meadow. Hector augured 
well from the silence of Clotilde—he hoped she would not speak of his 
secret at the chateau. Vain hope! the momont she found an opportuni- 
ty, it all came out! That evening, M. de Langevy saw her mere pensive 
than usual, and asked her the cause. 

‘Oh, nothing,” she said, and sighed. 

The uncle persisted in trying to find it out. 

‘‘What is the matter, my dear Clotilde?” he said. ‘ Has your pil- 
grimage to the banks of the Lignon disappointed you?” 

‘* Yes, uncle.” 

‘Has my son——but where is Hector ?”’ 

‘(He has gone on the pilgrimage again.” 

‘* What the devil is he doing there?” 

‘« He has his reasons, of course,” said Clotilde. 

“Indeed !—Do you know what they are ?” inquired the father. 

“Not the least in the world—only—”’ 

“Only what? I hate these only’s—out with it all !’ 

“« My dear uncle, I’ve told you I know nothing about it—only I have 
seen his shepherdess.” 

“His shepherdess ? You're laughing, Clotilde. Do you believe in 
she pherdesses at this time of day ?”’ 

“Yes, uncle—for I tell you 1 saw his shepherdess fall down in a faint 
on the side of the Lignon.”’ 


| 





The father was petrified. ‘What is the meaning of all this? It 
must be a very curious story. Bring me my fowling-piece and game- 
bag. Do you think, my dear Clotilde, that infernal boy has returned to 
his shepherdess ?”” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Well—has the shepherdess any sheep ?” 

“ No, uncle.” 
ae ie devil! that looks more serious. You went past the withy 

“Yes, uncle; but I fancy the gentle shepherdess is nearer the 
village.” 

“ Very good,” grumbled the old Baron, with a tene of voice that 
made it difficult to believe he saw much good init. ‘ Silk petticoats and 
satin corsets! I wonder where the rascal finds money for such fineries 
for his shepherdess.”” 

He went straight on to the Cottage of the Vines, in the hopes that 
Babet would know something of Hector’s proceedings. He found the 
old woman in her porch, resting from the labors of the day. 

“‘ How do you do, Babet 7” said the old Baron, softening his voice 
like any sucking dove. ‘Anything new going on 1?” 

“ Nothing new, your honor,”’ replied Babet, attempting to rise. 

* Sit still,” said the Baron, putting his hand kindly on the old lady's 
shoulder; ‘ here’s a seat for me on this basket of rushes.” At this mo- 
ment, M. de Langevy heard the up-stairs casement closed. “Oho !”’ he 
thought, “I’ve hit upon it at once—this is the cage where these turtles 
bill and coo. Have you seen my son this week, Babet ?”’ he said aloud. 

“Ob, L see him often, your honor; he often comes sporting into my 
paddock.” 

“Sporting in your preserves, Babet—a pretty sort of game.”’ j 

“Oh, very good game, your honor, this very day he sent me a beau- 
tiful hare. I did mot know what to do with it; but at last I put it on 
the spit.” 

“The hare wasa’t all for you, perhaps. But, listen to me, Babet—I 
know the whole business—my son is in love with some shepherdess or 
other—and I don’t think she is far from here.” 

“I don’t understand you, sir,” said the old lady—a true confidante, 
though seventy years of age. 

“You understand me so perfectly,” said the Baron, “ that you are 
evidently ashamed of your behavior. But do not be uneasy, there is 
no great harm in it—a mere childish frolic—only tell me where the 
girlis ?” 

“ Ah, your honor,” cried Babet, who saw there was no use for further 
pretence—“ she isan angel—she is—a perfect angel !” 

“Where does the angel come from, Babet?” inquired the Baron ; 
“ she has not come fresh from heaven, has she?” 


“T know nothing mora about hér, your honor; but I pray morning and 
night that you may have no one else for a daughter.” 


" 
“We shall see—the two lovers are above are not they ! | 
“Why should I conceal it? Yes, your honor, you may g0 Up stairs at 

- , ‘ ! 

once, An innocent love like theirs never bolts the door, 

When the Baron was half way up the stair, he stopped short, on see. 
ing the two lovers sitting close to each other, the one weeping, and the 
other trying to console her. There was such an air of infantine candor 
about them both, and both seemed so miserable, that the hard heart of 
sixty-three was nearly touched. 

“ Very well !""—he said, and walked into the room. Daphne uttered 
a scream of terror, and her tears redoubled. 

“‘ There is nothing to cry about,” said M. de Langevy; “but as for 
you, young man, you must let me into the secret, if you please.” 

“‘ T have nothing to tell you,” said Hector, in a determined tone. 

Daphne, who had leant for support on his shoulder, fell senseless on 
her chair. 

“ Father,” said Hector, bending over her, “ you perceive that this is no 
place for you.” 

“ Nor for you, either,” said the old man in a rage. “What do you 
mean by such folly? Go home this instant, sir, or you shall never enter 
my door again.” 

But Hector made noreply. His whole attention was bestowed on 
Daphne. 

“T ask you again, sir,” said the father, still’more angry at his son's 
neglect. “ Think well on what you do.” 

“I have thought, sir,” replied Hector, raising the head of the still 
senseless Daphne. ‘ You may shut your doors for ever.” 

‘None of your impudence, jackanapes. Will you come home with: 
me now, or stay here ?” 

“Tf I go with you, sir,” said Hector, “ it will be to show my respect 
to you as my father ; but I must tell you that I love Mademoiselle 
Deshoulieres, and no ene else. We are engaged, and only death shall 
part us.” 

“ Deshoulieres—Deshoulieres,” said the Baron, “I’ve heard that 
name before. I knew a Colonel Deshoulieres in the campaigns of Flan- 


| ders; a gallant fellow, with a beautiful wife, a number of wounds, many 


medals, but not a sou. Are you coming, sir?” 

Daphne motioned him to go; and Hector followed his father is si- 
lence. He was not without hopes of gaining his permission to love his 
poor Daphne as much as he chose. M. de Langevy bowed to her ss he 
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went out of the room; and, wishing Babet a good appetite as he 
the kitchen door, commenced a sermon for the edification of poor Hector, | 
which lasted all the way. The only attention Hector paid to it was to 
turn round at every pause, and take a look at the little casement 
window. 

When Daphne saw him disappear among the woods at the side of the | 
road, she sighed ; and while the tears rolled down her cheek, she said, 
“ Adieu, adieu! I shall never see him more!” 

She looked sadly round the ee gees so desolate; she 
gathered one of the roses that clustered round the window, and scattered 
the leaves one by one, and watched them as they were wafted away by 
the breeze. 

« Even so will I do with my love,” said the poetical shepherdess; “I 
will scatter it on the winds of death” 

“ Adieu,” she said, embracing poor old Babet; “I am going back to 
the place I left so sillily. If you see Hector again, tell him I loved him ; 
but that he must forget me, as I forget the world, and myself.” 

As she said these words, she grew pale and staggered, but she re- 


od | 


covered by an effort, and walked away on the path that led to the Chaetau — 


d’Urtis. When she came to the meadow, she saw at her feet the crook 
she had broken in the morning. She lifted it, and took it with her as the 
enly memorial of Hector. The sun was sinking slowly, and Daphne 
knelt down and said a prayer, pressing the crook to her bosom—poor 
Daphne ! 

CHAPTER VII. 

She did not find her mother at the chatesu: Madame d'Urtis was 
overjoyed to see her. 

“Well, my lost sheep,” she said, “you have come back again to the 
fold.’’ 

“Yes,”’ said Daphne, sadly ; ‘I am come back never to stray again. 
See, here is my broken crook, and Daphnis will never come to cut me 
another.” 

She told every thing to Madame d’Urtis. 


The Duchess did not know 


whether to laugh or scold; so she got over the difficulty by alternately , P 


doing both. 

In the Chateau de Langevy, Hector continued firm in the presence of 
his father, and even of his cousin. He told them everything exactly as 
it occurred ; and spoke so enthusiastically and so sincerely, that the old 
Baron was somewhat softened. Clotilde herself was touched, and plead 
in Hector’s behalf. But the old Baron was firm, and his only answer 
was, “In eight days he will forget all about her. I am astonished, Clo- 
tilde, to see you reason so absurdly.” 

“Ob, my dear uncle !”” said Clotilde, “ I believe that those who rea- 
son the worst on such a subject are the most reasonable.” 


“T tell you again, ina week he will have changed his divinity—you | 


know that very well; or I don't see the use of your having such beauti- 
ful eyes.” 


“ Be sure of this, uncle,” replied Clotilde, in amore serious voice, 
“Hector will never love me; and besides,” he added, relapsing into | 
guiety once more, “I don’t like to succeed to another ; I agree with | 
Mademoiselle do Scuderi, that, in love, those queens are the happiest 
who create kingdoms for themselves in undiscoverad lands.” 


“ You read romances, Clotilde ; so I shall argue with you no longer 
about the phantom you call love.” 

Hector took his father on the weak side. 

“Tf1 marry Mademoiselle Deshoulieres,”” he said, “ I shall march 
forward in the glorious carver of arms ; you have opened the way for me, 
and I cannot fail of success under the instruction of the brave Deshoulie- 
res, whom Louvois honors with his friendship.” 

M. de Langevy putan end to the conversation by saying he would con 
sider—which seemed already a great step gained in favor of the lovers. 

On the next day’s dawn, Hector was at the Cottage of the Vines. 

“ Alas, alas!” said the old woman, throwing open the window, “ the 
dear young lady is gone !”’ 

‘* Gone ;—you let her go !—but I will find her.” 

Hector ran to the Chateau d’Urtis. When he entered the park he felt 
he was too late, for he saw a carriage hurrying down the opposite ave- | 
nue. He ang the bell and was shown in to the Duchess. 

“Tis you, Monsieur Langevy,” she said, sadly ; “ you come to see 
Mademoiselle Deshoulieres. Think of her no more, for all is at an end 
between you. On this earth you will meet nu more, for in an hour she 


will have left the world. She is gone with her maid, to the Convent of 
Val Chrétien.” 


“ Gone !” cried Hector, nearly fainting. 

“ She has left a farewell for you in this letter.” Hector took the let- 
ter which the Duchess held to him, and grew deadly pale as he read 
these lines :— 

“ Farewell, then! 'Tis no longer Daphne who writes to you, but a 
broken-hearted girl, who is to devote her life to praying for the unhap- 
py. I retire from the world with resignation. I make no complaint : 
my two days’ dream of happiness is gone. It was a delicious eclogue— 
pure, sincere, and tender ; but it is past—Adieu !” 


Hector kissed the letter, and turned to the Duchess. ‘“ Have youa 
horse, madam 7” he said. ‘ 


“ What would you do with it ?” . 

“| would overtake Mademoiselle Deshoulieres.” 

“ You might overtake her, but you couldn’t turn her.” 

‘« For mercy’s sake, madam, a horse ! take pity on my misery.” 

The Duchess ordered a horse to be saddled, for she had op 
ne’s design. ‘ Go,” she said, “ and Heaven guide you 


”” 


' succeeded by dee 


| circuit of the pillar before he at last rode up to it and dismounted. 


He started at full gallop: he overtook the carriage in half an hour. 

“ Daphne, you must ge no further !” he said, hulding out his hand to 
the melancholy girl. 

“Tis you !” cried Daphne, with a look of surprise and joy—soon 
r grief than ever. 

« Yes, tis I! 1,” continued the youth, ‘‘ who love you as my Daph- 
ne, my wife ; for my father has listened at last to reason, and agrees to 
all.” 


“ But I also have listened to reason, and you know where I am going. 


| Leave me ; you are rich—lIam poor: you love me to-day—who can say 


if you will love me to-morrow? We began a delightful dream, let us 
not spoil it by a bad ending. Let our dream continue unbroken in its 


, freshness and romance. Our crooks are both broken ; they have killed 


two of our sheep ; they have cut down the willows in the meadow, You 
perceive that our bright day is over. The lady I saw yesterday should 
be your wife. Marry her, then ; and if ever, in your hours of happiness, 
you wander on the Banks of the Lignon, my shade will appear to you. 
"? 


But then it shall be with a smile! 


“ Daphne! Daphne! I love you! I will never leave you! I will live 
or die with you !” 


It was fifty years after that day, that one evening during a brilliant 
supper in the Rue St. Dominique, Gentil Bernard, who was the life of 
the company, announced the death of an original, who had ordered a bro- 
ken stick to be buried along with him. 

“* He is Monsieur de Langevy,” said Fontenelle. ‘ He was forced 
against his inclination to marry the dashing Clotilde de Langevy, who 
eloped so shamefully with one of the Mousquetaires. M. de Langevy 
had t been desperately attached to Bribri Deshoulieres ; and this broken 
stick was acrook they had cut during their courtship on the banks of 
the Lignon. The last Shepherd is dead, gentlemen—we must go to his 
funeral.” 

“And what became of Bribri Deshoulieres 7?” asked a lady of the 
arty. 

“I have been told she died very young in a convent in the south,” re- 
lied Fonfenelle ; “ and the odd thing is, that, when they were burying 
er, they found a erook attached to her horse-hair tunic.” 

— 


NORA BOYLE. 


“It was a winter evening and fast came down the snow, 
Aud keenly o'er the wide heath the bitter Liast did blow.” 

There was snow enoughj to mottle the tempestuous darkness, but it 
melted it into the rain ere it had broken the black monotony of the 
ground. On all the dreary upland of Dirrimahon Moor there was neither 
human habitation, house, or tree. One gaunt pillar stone, a solitary 


_ monument of unknown times, was all that rose upon the bare expanse to 


break the rush of the blast, and the sweeping current did surge against 
and pour over it like the waters of a headlong river. The only shelter 
obtained within sight was that afforded by its base, and some seemingly 
belated traveller, or howseless outcast, had taken its protection; for there 


gat at its foot @ figure wrapped and gathered up in the folds of a long 
mantle, but so mutionless that, save for an occasional movement of the 
head to cast a glance past its shielding side into the stormy weather be- 
yond, she—fur, alas! it was a female form,—might have been supposed 
either numbed into insensibility by the cold, or fast asleep. The storm 
continued; she kept her comfortless position, her head sunk upon her 
bosom, and the dark mantle drawn so close around her, that her figure 


was soon scarcely distinguishable from the dark around where she sat. A 
most forlorn half hour had passed, and no uther human being had ap- 

ared upon the scene. The weather had sunk her head lower and 
ower, and she had drawn herself closer and closer to the rugged 


_ shelter, for the gale had swelled into a storm, that raved over the bleak 


desert till yellow tufts of the last year’s grass, and bushy wists of straw 
and beather, rolled before it in a whirling drift, that emulated the driving 
tumult of the sky. At length, upon the faintly marked pathway that 
crossed the moor within a stone’s throw of the pillar, there emerged from 
the darkness a single horseman—his cloak, and the mane of the strong 
animal he rode, streaming straight out into the blast, and his back and 
shoulders crusted white with snow. Hedrew upfromthe gallop at which 
he had approached, and, as he slowly rode past the spot described, cast 
reund an anxious but disappointed glance, then turning from the horse 
track, directed his course over the open moor, and twice made the whole 
It 


was only as he leaped to the ground that he at length observed the pre- 
sence of the other. 


“‘ Ha, my true girl!’ heexclaimed in a voice of joyful surprise, aa he 


| cast his reins over the top of the grey stone, “I feared this wild wea- 
| ther had marred our meeting—it has been a cold trysting place for you, 


Nora, and I have kept you waiting, but I could not come sooner, and 
when I did come, I could not see you fur this blinding sleet.—Have you 
brought the child?” There was no answer, he stooped and drew the 
cloak from her face, ‘Ho, Nora, awaken! how can you sleep on such 
a night as this? ‘Tis I, Nora—rouse yourself.” 

“Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble voice, as the benumbed being awoke 
from her stupor—‘‘ Oh Rickard are you come at last? I thought I was 
doomed to die at the foot of this cold stone. God and my own chilled 


| heart only know what I have this night suffered for your sake.” 


Her words, haif-inarticulate from weakness, were almost inaudible 


Daph- | from the violence of the wind, but their faintness made her wretched 


plight sufficiently understood. 
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‘Get up, Nora dear,” said her companion, bending over her, and e x- 
tending his cloak between her and the blast, while he urged her to rise, 
—* You will perish, Nora, if you sit longer here,” he said. “I havea 
pillion for you bebind my saddie, we shall beat Banagher before an hour. 

“In Banagher!” she exclaimed; “ and shall we not first go to Inisbeg 
chapel ?” 


“Yes, yes,” he replied hastily; ‘ certainly we shall—I had forgotten.” | 


“Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking his hand, ‘‘ you would not, you sure- 
ly would not deceive me 1” 

“Do I live? do I breathe?” he exclaimed; but the tone of indignant 
affection in which he spoke was too extravagant to be real :—“ but, 
Nora, he added quickly in a low and eager whisper, ‘‘ have you brought 
the child 7” 

“ Alas! poor infant,” she replied, “he is here in my arms. I would 
to God I were free of the sin of bringing him out this very bitter night! 
Baby, baby,” she passionately added, addressiug her covered and appa- 
rently sleeping burthen, ‘I have stolen you to night from your lawful mo- 
ther, but it was to gain a lawful father for my own. Oh, Richard, shall 
we not be kind to him when we are the happy couple that you promise 
this night’s theft shall make ua?” 

“ We will, we will, Nora; but waste no more time, rise and let us go.” 
He aided her to rise, slowly and painfully, and placing his arm around 
her waist, supported her, while she began to lap the infant closer in its 
mufflings. Suddenly she started, and drew in her breath with the quick 
sob of terrified alarm. ‘* What is the matter?” cried her supporter. 

“Oh, nothing—I hope, I trust in God, nothing,” she replied, sighing 
convulsively, and trembling, as with a shaking and hurried hand she un- 
did the wrappers in which the infant lay; but when she had bared ita neck, 
and once pressed her cheek to its face, and her hands to its litile feet, she 
fell from his arms to the ground, with one long cry, and fainted. 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?” cried the man, in a voice of rough 
impatience and vexation, as he stooped down and raised her on his knee. 
Her head sank back upon his arm, and the child rolled from her relaxed 
embrace. He grasped it roughly as it fell, bent down and gazed upon 
its still features, and laughed horribly.—‘‘ Ab ha!’ he muttered, ‘ here 
is a speedy consummation. No more need for plotting and planning 
now;—no more need for coaxing and quieting the scrupulous fool after 
this. Ha, ha, Sir Richard Morton, I wish you joy!” 

But consciousness was now returning to the wretched girl ; she heaved 
a deep sigh, and raised her hands to her forehead—‘ Nurse, bring me the 
baby—oh ! gracious God, what is this !—Richard, Richard, where am I? 
—is this the Brehon’s pillar?—and the infant—is he—oh! is he so 
numbed 1” 

“‘ Numbed !”’ repeated Morton, in a voice of ill-subdued triumph, “he 
is numbed to death, I think.” 

No, no, no,’ she exclaimed, frantically tearing away the kerchief 
from her bosom, and snatching the motionless body from the ground, 
where it had fallen like a clod out of the hands of the exulting villain, 
to press it ineffectually against her chilled and terrified heart. ‘ Oh! no, 
no, he is not dead—he is not dead,” she cried, “orl am the most ac- 
cursed of women;” and starting to her feet, she rushed wildly into the 
storm. The storm caught her like a withered leaf in autumn, and upon 
the wings of the wind, and in the frenzy of despair, she flitted before her 
astonished pursuer, for Morton had followed onthe instant; yet although 
he ran swiftly, impelled by anger and apprehension, he had left both 
horse and pillar far out of sight, before he overtook and at length arrest- 
ed her. ‘ Touch me not, Richard!” ahe exclaimed, “ touch me not, for 
I am a wretch that would pollute the hangman. Oh, God! send the 
storm to sweep me to the river, or the snow to bury me where I stand, 
for I have taken the life of that innocent babe, and am not fit to live !’’ 

Amid her passionate lamentations, the voice of Morton was hardly 
heard ; but when her tears and sobs at length choked their utterance, he 
said to ber, as she sank exhauated in his arms, ‘‘cease your useless 
complaints, and hear me. What is done cannot be undone; but listen to 
me, and even as it is, I will show you how to make it better for us both 
—Do you hear what I say to you, Nora Boyle?” 

“ Richard, do you know what I have done?” she sobbed in reply. 

“Jil tell you what,” cried he sternly, “ you have done me better ser- 
vice than you ever did before—you have done the very thing I wanted.” 

“« My brain is bewildered and burning,” she said, ‘‘ and I hardly com- 
prehend what you would tell me. Service, did you say? Alas! I can 
do you no service, Richard. Would to God I were dead.” 

“TI did not ask you to do more service,” cried he—‘ I told you, you 
had done enough already. The stealing of their heir, I tell you, was of no 
use without this, and this would have been done sooner or later. Why, 
what a simpleton you were, to think that I would succeed to these estates, 
till a jury had been shown that the next heir was dead. I was jesting with 
you when I said that I would rear him in France.” 

Consciousness of something dreadfully sinful in her companion seemed 
to have been gradually forcing itself upon the reluctant mind of the miser- 
able girl; she had shrunk partially from his embrace at the first faint 
suspicion, but now she sprung from his side with the energy of entire 
horror. 

“ Jesting ! jesting !” she exclaimed ; “and your promise that you 
would marry me—oh! blessed Virgin! was that jesting also?” 

* Perverse and provoking fool,” he cried furiously, and grasped her by 
the arm, ‘dare you reproach me with a falsehood when the guilt of mur- 
der is on yourown soul? What would you do? Would you rush into 
Lady Morton's chamber with her dead child in your arms, and tell her 
that you come to be hanged? Would you go mad and rave to the 





tempest here, till you sink upon the common, and become like what yon 
carry 1” 

“Ob! that I were ;—oh! would to God that I were !"’ she exclaimed, 
with a fresh burst of passionate weeping. 

«Well, well,” said he, ‘‘ be calm; be calm, I entreat you now, and 
listen to me.” 

He set his back doggedly against the blast, and again drew her to 
his side, where under the shelter of his cloak he said, in a strong 
whisper— 

“You can save us both if you will, Nora. Godownto Mount Morton ; 
I will see you safe to the Pa Steal in the way you come out. Dry 
the wet from the child’s hair, and the marke of the soil from his night- 
dress, and lay him as you found him, in his cradle. The draught you 
gave the nurse secures you from interruption. Then go to your own bed ; 
but you must hang your wet clothes to dry, and throw your shoes into the 
river out of your window. They will all say in the morning that the 
child died a natural death overnight. Come’—for all at once, a3 be was 
speaking, she had clasped her hands closer over her breast, where the 
infant still lay, and with a deep and fluttering inspiration had made a 
motion of assent, in the direction of the house,—“‘ Come, there is a good 
girl. Did I not say well, Nora? Why, you are a woman of spirit after 
all. I was wrong to quarrel with you. This was no fault of yours.— 
You could not tell how cold it would be; never blame yourself then. By 
my honor I will marry you yet, if you will only do this thing well ;—but 
why do you not speak Nora?” 

“« Make haste, make haste,” in a voice of forced and tremulous calm- 
ness, was all the reply she made. 

“Yes, let us hurry on,” he answered; “the sooner it is done the bet- 
ter. But, I cannot take you with me to-night, Nora; you are aware of 
that. You must stay to avoid suspicion. And, mark me, be not too 
eager in the morning to take the alarm: and when you have to look at 
it along with the rest” 

But let us not pollute our pages with the minutie of deliberate vil- 
leny which, in the pauses of the wind, he ceased not to pour into the 
ears of Nora Boyle, till they had passed the farthest skirts of the de- 
clining moor, and were arrived beneath an arch of tossing and leaf- 
less branches. ‘Through this the blast shrieked so loud and shrilly, 
that neither heard the other till they stood before an antique and ex- 
tensive building at its farther end. 

“Now, Nora,”’ whispered Morton, as they advanced to a low door in 
the thickly ivied wall, ‘remember what I have told you; I will see 
you to-morrow :: till then, give me a kiss” 

But she had hurried through the unfastened postern, and he heard the 
bolts shoot and the chains fall on the inside ere the unhallowed words 
had passed his lips. 

“She cannot mean to play me false,” he muttered ; “‘ She cannot do 
but as I have desired. She has no choice. Yet I will not trust her. I 
will round to her window, and see to it myself.” 

So saying, he turned from the door, and dived into the thick shrubbery 
that skirted the court-yard in front. 

Mount-Morton House was built on the precipitous bank of a torrent 
that poured the collected waters of its course into the Shannon, some- 
times in a tiny cascade that was hardly visible, trickling down the face of 
its steep channel, and sometimes, as on this occasion, in a thundering 
waterfall that shook the trees upon its sides, and drove the beaten flood 
in a tumultuous repulse far over its level banks beyond. The rear walle 
of the building rose almost from the verge of the rock; and any ledge 
that their regular foundation had left, was in accessible except from below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded bank till he arrived at the 
water’s edge, which was now risen so high, that in some places there 
was barely footing between it and the overhanging precipice. The 
jagged and confused masses of rock that usually obstructed the course 
of the howling brook were now covered by a deep river that poured 
its silent weight of waters from bank to bank, uninterrupted, save here 
and there where s sullen gurgle told that some overhanging branch 
or twisted root was struggling ineffectually with its swift oppressor. 
Every stock and stone, from the spot where he stood to the window of 
Nora Boyle, was known—alas! too well known—to Richard Morton; 
yet he paused and shuddered when he looked at the drifting tempest 
and black precipice above him, and at the swelling inundation at his 
feet. Bound upon whatever errand of sin, he might have clambered up 
the ragged pathway before, yet his hand had never trembled as it 
grasped branch or tendril, and his knee had ever been firm above the 
narrowest footing; but whether it was the increased danger of the as- 
cent on such a night, or the tremendous consciousness of what that 
perilous ascent was undertaken for, that now unmanned him, he stood 
in nerveless trepidation, his hand laid upon the first hold he had to take, 
and his foot placed in its first step up the sheer face of the crag, motion- 
less, till suddenly a strong light flashed successively from the three loop- 
holes of tae hall, and after disappearing for a moment streamed again 
with a strong and steady lustre from the well-known window of his para- 
mour. He started from his trance, and flung himself to the next ledge 
at a bound; thence toiling upward, now swinging from branch to 
branch, now clambering from crag to crag, sometimes hanging from the 
one Hand, sometim:s from qhe other, panting and exhausted be at length 
gained the projectile beneath Norah's winduw. He caught the sill, and 
raising himself slowly, looked inte the apartment. A light burned onthe 
high mantel-piece, and a low fire was gathering into flame below. On 
the floor knelt Nora Boyle, and before her, wrapped in blankets, lay the 
discolored body of the frozen chilu. 
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“Nora,” cried Morton in a strong whisper, ‘‘ what are you doing ? 
You will ruin all! Put him in his cradle, and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. * Villain, [ defy you!” she 
cried, and bent down again—to chafe the little limbs with both hands. 

“Villain! villain !” repeated Morton—‘‘are you mad? do you 
know whatyou say? open the windows and I will shew youwhat to do 
myself.” 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, had fallen down dishevelled over 
her hands; she threw back her head to part iton her brow, and bind up 
the wet locks behind :—and, as with unconscious violence, she drew the 
dark and glossy bands till the water streamed from their hard knot, cast 
one glance of exuiting abhorrence at the window, and cried again, 
“Villain! Ldefy you. The baby is not dead!” 

“It is a lie!’ cried Morton, furiously, but his heart misgave him ashe 
uttered the words; and the chance of losing all by that unforeseen possi- 
bility, smote upon his soul with sickening suddenness. ‘“ No, no, Nora,” 
he cried, “you are deceived. It cannot be. The body is as cold asa 
stone. You will be hanged for his murder if ycu go on, Nora!”’—for she 
did not seem to hear him, bending with her face to the infant's, and con- 
stantly chafing with both her hands—“ Nora! give it up and save your- 
self. Put him in the cradle. I will marry you—I will, by all that is 
sacred, if youdo! I will make you Lady Morton, by Heaven I will, 
before to-morrow morning, if you give it up—Nora! wretch! hear me, I 
will not be trifled with. Open the window or I will break it in,” and he 
shook the stancheons furiously, but she heard him not. 

“Oh, blessed mother, if ever I prayéd to you with a pure heart, make 
my hands warm now,” she cried, for the livid purple was already chang: 
ing upon the little limbs. ‘“ Baby, dear baby!” she sobbed with bursting 
tears of joy, ‘‘ are you coming at last tc save me?” Oh, open your blue 
eyes! smile upon me :—bless me for ever with one breath! Oh, gra- 
cious God, I bless thee! his eyes are opening !”’ and she fell by the reani- 
mated infant’s side, swooning again; but from the excess of feelings, oh 
how different from those which had stricken ber down, a conscious and 
despairing sinnerat the foot of the cold stone on Dirrimahon Moor! 

Nora Boyle returned slowly and painfully to consciousness. The 
images of life’s bright dawning in the eyes of the little one, and of the 
savage scowl that had glared upon her through the window, as the baf- 
fled villian saw his last dark hope dispelled, still floated before her con- 
fused senzes, but she remembered nothing distinctly. Something was 
moving, twining, warm, among the long tresses on her neck. Oh, blessed 
touch ! it was the little hand with its soft busy fingers playing with her 
curls! She would have clasped the recovered treasure of her heart, but 
returning recollection of the wrong she had done him deterred her, and 
she could only sit and gaze with an awful and reverential wonder upon 
the miracle of Heaven's kindness that lay, moving and smiling in the 
now genial glow of the bright hearth before her. 

She gazed till the fullness of her heart had almost overcome her once 
more, but tears at last, came struggling up with the imprisoned passion, 
and poured it fortk in long and relieving weeping. But her unburthen- 
ed heart had hardly expanded again within her bosom, when the thoughts 
of her own injuries, degradation and abandonment, and the dreadful re- 
flection that all had been endured for the sake of such a manas Morton, 
came crowding on her soul, and choked the relieving tears at their source. 
She covered her face with her hands, as if to hide herself from the inno- 
cent being before her, and it was not until she had knelt in long and 
fervent prayer that she dared at length to look upon or touch him. At 
last she arose, and giving him one timid caress, lifted her sweet burden 
again, and bore him with steps that seemed, unsteady as they were, to 
tread cn air, to his own empty cradle by the bedside of the still sleeping 
nurse. She placed him softly in his little nest, and stole to the door, 
—returned—kissed him—he laughed, and stretching out his tiny arms, 
wound them round her neck, “‘ Oh, blessed baby, let me away,” she un- 
consciously whispered, as she strove gently to disengage herself, but he 
wreathed the playful embrace still closer and closer. She heard a door 
open suddenly, and a footstep on the lobby ; then her own name called 
at the door of her chamber in a voice of fearful alarm—the voice of lady 
Morton, roused from her sick bed by some new calamity. Nora’s first 
impulse was to go, to cast herself at her feet, to confess all, and to im- 
plore her pardon; but the shame of that confession seemed so dreadful 
that she stood trembling in irresolute confusion till her kinswoman eater- 
ed. Lady Morton was ghastly pale, as well from recent illnes as from 
agitation. ‘ Oh, Nora, are you here ? has the baby been unwell ?—No, 
no, you need not lift him now, but call the servants dear Nora, for I can 
go no farther,” she said as she sank exhausted on aseat. Nora gazed 
at her in wild confusion. ‘ Leave the infant with me, Nora,”’ continued 
Lady Morton, “ and go rouse the servants, for I am terrified almost to 
death. ‘There is some one drowning in the river!’ Nora uttered one 
piercing scream and rushed towards the window. “ You cannot hear it 
here, Nora,” said the lady, “ the cry comes from under the black crag. 
Oh, God protect me from ever hearing such a sound again |” 

Nora clasped her hands ti ht over her breast to suppress the agony of 
rising despair, and rushed from the room. Her cries soon raised the 
household ; and in a short time servants were thronging from the front 
with ropes and lanterns, and scrambling down the steep bank to the 
water's edge. Nora was first at the river’s brink. All was the moaning 
of the wind and the sullen rush of waters. —“ Lights, lights !” she cried, 
bring hither lights, for it is here that the pathway crosses the crag ; 
but I cannot find it.” 

Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, the butler, as he gained her side 
with the dull light of his lantern ; ‘' the pathway is six feet under water 
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by this ; the man is not in Ireland that dare attempt it.” 

Suddenly Lady Morton's voice was heard from her window above, and 
there was something wildly earnest in the tones as they swept over their 
heads upon the wind ‘* Hold out your lantern over the water. I see 
something in the bend of the river.” 

The old man bent over the torrent with his arm extended. 

“ Farther yet,” was all they could hear of the lady’s next cry. 

“1 cannot reach farther, my lady,”’ said Daly. 

“Give me the light,” cried Nera. She took the Jantern from his hand, 
and, as a mass of loose rubbish, long straws, grass, and briers, gathered 
in some upland eddy, came sailing duwn the river, she cast it with a firm 
band on the rude raft it offered. The lantern sunk in the yielding bram- 
bjes till the light was almost level with the water, but some stronger 
branch, or firmer texture, of the sods and rushes, arrested its farther 
destent, and, flickering up from the verge of the stream, it floated away, 
casting a pale yellow light around, that showed the naked rocks with 
their waving crown of woods on either hand, and the brown twisted tor- 
rent between, like the back of a great serpent, writhing down the glen. 
It disappeared behind the black crag, and in breathless suspense they lis- 
tened for the next cry from above. First came a scream sounding shrilly 
over all, and then they could distinguish the exclamations— 

“T see itnow! alas! It is aman. He is caught upon a branch, and 
the water breaks over him. His hands and feet are swept out in the cur- 
rent. The light is sinking—it flickers on his face. Merciful Heaven ! 
it is my cousin Richard !” 

While Felix Daly listened to these words which came fitfully on his 
shuddering ears from above, he also heard a low voice by his side say, 
“God have mercy on my soul!”’ and at the same instant beheld Norah 
Boyle plunge into the stream. He seized her dress and shouted for as- 
sistance. The river struggled hard to hold its prey, and drew him after 
till he stood to his knees in the flood. Another step would have precipi- 
tated beth into an iriesistible weight of water beyond, for they stood 
upon an overhanging bank covered by the stream ; but timely help 
arrived, and both were dragged from the reluctant torrent. They drew 
them out upon the bank, the old man weak as an infant, the wretched 
gitl quite insensible.—They bore her to the house; they laid her in 
warm blankets—they chafed, and at length revived her, even as she had 
revived the murdered infant an hour before ; but when at length she 
opened her eyes, alas ! there was no dawning of intelligence there. She 
raved all night in utter delirium. Lady Morton sat by her bedside, lis- 
tening in horror and amazement to the revelations of her madness. 
First, she gathered that her child had teen carried out, she could not find 
for what purpose: then she heard that he had been (aa the miserable 
being expressed it) dead ; and had she not held him even then breathing 
and moving in her own arms, she would have run to his cradle to satisfy 
herself that it was not a changeling. But her fear and amazement turned 
to horror almost insupportable, when at length, Nora’s involuntary con- 
fession disclosed her seducer’s motive in making that theft the condition 
of thelr promised marriage, and that horror was again lost in gratitude, 
in wonder, when she heard the exclamations of wild delight with which 
Nora acted over again the scene of her child’s resuscitation ; and finally, 
she left her bedside at daybreak, worn out with mingled emotions of joy 
and sorrow. 

With the earliest light of dawn, the domestics were again by the river 
side. Its shrunken waters now yielded them a pathway to the spot 
where the body of Morton had been seen at night. Body there was none; 
but on the branch that had arrested it there still remained a ragged 
piece of cloth fluttering above the turbid stream, which now flowed many 
feet below that last and only remnant ever discovered of the miserable 
man. His horse was found dead, laired in a morass, near the pillar, 
girths and bridle broken. He had burst from his confinement, and 
foundered in the storm. Reason returned to Nora Boyle, but life was 
fast departing. Her kinswoman had given her her full forgiveness, and 
the last rites of her church had been administered. ‘ Wilt thou too for- 
give me, dear child?” she said to the baby on his mother’s breast. The 
boy stretched out his arms, she clasped him with a feeble embrace, and 
breathed her last in a blessing on his lips. 

——— 

Sterness’ New Work in Encianp.—The Messrs Harpers sent to 
John Murray the great English publisher, 1250 copies of Stephens’ recent 
volumes on the antiquities of Yucatan, when they were first published, and 
the Britannia brought out an order fer 750 copies more, which have 
been shipped, and Measrs. Wiley & Putnam have sent 250 copies more 
to their House in London—making in the whole 2250 ies. Of 
the first two volumes of Stephens’ Travels in Central America nearly 
4,000 copies were seld in London alone, though if we are correctly in- 
formed, Mr. Murray actually refused to take out of the public offices, the 
five hundred copies of the latter work, which had been sent to them. As 
soon, however, as they were offered for sale they went oif so rapidly that 
Murray in a very short time ordered a large additional supply. 

The Messrs. Harpers have received a letter from Mr. Murray in which 
he says of the last work, that at the trade sale in March, when only half 
a dozen sample copies had been received, he took orders for 700 copies, 
and between that sale and the writing of his letter, he bad orders for 800 
more. 

Mr. Stephens bas good right to be proud of the popularity which his 
works have acquired in all quarters. They have in a very short time 
built bim up a reputation which is as solid and wide spread as it is flat- 
tering and well deserved. The total! sales of “ Yucatan’ have been 
twelve thousand copies. 
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ASSAULTS upon GENTLEMEN OF Ht Pusric Press.—These are be- 
| 


coming altogether too common. Peabody of the Boston Bulletin is out- 
rageously assaulted. Du Solle, of the Philadelphia Times is knocked | 
down in the street. Streeter of the Richmond Star is savagely flogged. | 
Bratton, of the Harrisburg Reporter, is stabbed on the floor of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. Gardner, of the Norfolk (Va,) Old 
Dominion, is killed. Now we confess we do not like this at all. Edi- 
tors have toils enough—sorrows enough—cares enough, without thus 
being made the footballs of every vulgar fellow that pleases to take of- 
fence at what they may say in the course of their daily journalising.— 
The profession is as honorable, and as arduous a one as any, and it is 
the duty of the high minded and intelligent to support it against the as- 
saults made upon its dignity and freedom so far as it is possible for 
them todo so. But after all, perhaps editors are the best defenders of 
their own persons and reputation. The quillis a little weapon, but it is 
often more potent than the sword.— Boston Bulletin. 


A Mepicat Pottce.—Among the communications presented to the 
Board of Aldermen, was one from Dr. Griscom, the City Inspector, 
with a plan for the organization of a Medical Police, which is deserving 
of serious consideration. Dr, G. proposes to abolish the present useless 
Health Wardens of which there are 17. In lieu of these Dr. G. propo- 
ses to appoint 12 Physicians with a salary of $500 each, one to be as- 
signed to each district. These duties are tobe the same as those at pre- 
sent imposed on the health wardens, and they are besides to see that 
every person within their district is vaccinated. ‘They are also to attend 
to the watch houses whenever their services are required, without extra 
compensation, and to visit the poor within their district, the same as 
physicians from the Dispensaries now do. 


The New Orleans Bee announces the departure of the Texian squa- 
dron from that port, on the night of Saturday the 16th inst., consisting of 
the sloop-of-war Austin, Commodore Moore, mounting 20 guns, 24 | 
pounders : and the brig of war Wharton, Commander J. T. K. Lathrop, 
mounting 14 guns, 18 pounders, which were towed to sea, on an expedi- 
tion to the coast of Yucatan. The squadron will touch at Galveston to 
receive several officers and men. Both vessels are completely manned | 


and equipped, and left freighted with the hearty good wishes of every 
friend of Texas. 


A Ficut nETWeEN TWo GovERNORS.—Various rumors have been in 
circulation in this city, says the Baltimore Sun, of an altercation having | 
taken place between Gov. Thomas, of this State, and Gov. McDowell, of | 


Virginia. Goy. McDowell is the father-in-law of Gov. Thomas, We 
copy the following account of it from the Richmond Svar of Saturday: 

“ We have the particulars from a correspondent, of a fight that occur- | 
red at Staunton on Tuesday last, between Gov. McDowell and Gov. 
Thomas, of Maryland. Gov. Thomas reached that place in the Valley 
stage about 11 o’clock, and Gov. McDowell in the Charlottesville stage, | 
about an hour afterwards. They put up at the same hotel and met there, 
but did not speak, both designing to take the Lexington stage. When 
the stage came up, Gov. McDowell handed his lady into the stage, and 
he was also in the act of entering, when he observed Thomas at his side, 
and demanded where he was going, to which he replied—“ in the stage.” 
This be was assured he should not do, and from words they proceeded 
to blows, Governor McDowell employing his umbrella with marked ef- 
fect upon his adversary. 
was stopped, Gov. T. declaring he had not received fair play. 
persuasion of friends, Gov. McD. with his lady took a private convey- 
ance to Lexington, Gov. T. continuing in the stage. The affair has 
caused great excitement at Staunton. 


Destroctive Fire 1x Maysvitie, Kextucky.—We learn by an 
extra from the Maysville Eagle of April 18, that a destructive fire oc- 
curred in that town the day previous. ‘lhe fire originated in the livery 
stable of Otho H. Davis, on Second street, end so rapid was the progress 
of the flames, that all efforts to arrest them were unavailing. 
extended to the adjoining frame tenements below on Second street. The 
large three story brick row, belonging to Messrs. Henry & Peter Lee, 


and occupied by Messrs. Cutter & Gray, as grocers; Mesers. Collins & 
Brown, as a printing office of the Maysville Eagle, and as a book store; | 
Joseph Frank, tinner, and Richard H. Lee as a cotton store, soon ignited | 


on the corner next the stable which stood only some 25 feet distant, and 
was entirely consumed; as was also the frame stable on Sutton street, 
belonging to the Washington Hotel. 

Messrs. Cutter & Gray were insured for $6000, the Messrs. Lee $4000 


on their building, Frank $2000, and the Eagle proprietors $4000. Otho | 


H. Davis is perhaps the greater loser, not being covered to any extent 
by insurance. 
and the remainderto others. The whole printing establishment of the 
Maysville Eagle, was consumed. 
with a large quantity of paper and books. 


The whole amount of property destroyed is estimated at perhaps | 


$25,000. 


Tue Capinet.—We have seen a letter says the Journal of Commerce, 
from a sovirce worthy of the utmost confidence, dated April 24th, which 
says, ‘“‘ The President has just determined that the Cabinet shall remain 
as it is at present constituted.’’ This determination includes Mr. Web- 
ster, and is made, we have no doubt, with the assent of all the gentlemen 
included in the arrangement. We are sure the country will receive this 
news with high gratification. 
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It soon | 


Ten or eleven horses were burnt, four belonging to Davis, | 


Press, type, cases, and all, together | 


An encounter occurred a few days since in Lincoln County; Ky., 
between one Edmund Leach and’B. A. McKenzie, in which the former 
was shet through the heart and expired immediately. 


Mordecai Cook, Jr. was sent to prison for the murder of Melzer Gar- 
diner, at Norfolk, a few days since; but was afterward admitted to bail 
in the sum of $10,000. 


Dvuet.—The Picayune contains an account of a dael fought on the 


| 15th inst, between two Creole gentlemen of La... Mr. Brusle and Mr. 


Musson. The weapons were small swords. Mr B. was thrust through 
the body and was not expected to survive: Mr. M. was slightly wounded 


in the head. This was their seeomd meeting, at the first Mr. M. 
was hit. 


The robbers of the Western Insurance and Trust Company, Columbus, 


| Ga., have been all apprehended and the stolem, money recovered. The 
| robbers were Bass, the book-keeper of the institution and who was one 


of the officers who locked up the vault, Lang Lewis, the ex-Mayor of the 
city, ex-Senator, end present Solicitor of the Circuit, Thomas McKeen, 
a lawyer, and a negro named Jackson. 


———— 


MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 24th inst., by the Rev. J. O. Choles, Mr. J.H. Wood, 
of Rockland Co., to Miss Cecelie vas of this city. 
On the 19th inst., by the Rev. W. W. Everts, Mr. Samuel Luce to Miss Susan 


| Durlon, both of this city. 


-— ———_ 


DIED, 


On the 25th inst., Mr. John Hunt, in the 68th year of his age. 

On the 25th inst , Wm. Lioyd, Jr., in his 6th year. 

On the 25th inst., James Woolsey, aged 32 years. 

On the 25th inst., Caroline, only daughter of Wm. G. Darby, aged 3 years. 
On the 24th inst., Margaret, wife of Michael O’Connor, aged 26. 

On the 22d inst., John F. Corgan, aged 19. 

On the 25th inst., Miss Margretta Mallen, aged 28. 





“TWO RECENT WORKS BY MRS, MABERL) 


The First American Edition of a New HISTORICAL ROMANCE of 
the Fifteenth Century, entitled 


The Grand Vizier’s Daughter : 


OR, THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY MRS. MABERLY, 
Author of “ Emily,” the “ Love Match,” &c. &c. 
PRICE—124 Cents—10 Copies for $1. 
—ALSO— 
On the succeeding WEDNESDAY, MAY 10th, 


—s 
‘ 


| A new work issued in London, April Ist, by the same Author, entitled 
The bystanders then interfered and the battle | 


By the | 


MELANTHE: 


Or, The Days of the Medici. 
An Historical Romance of Italy. 





These New Works will be issued, each complete, in an EXTRA 
DOUBLE NUMBER of the BROTHER JONATHAN, at 124 Cents 
each—or, 10 Copies for $1.—Orders from the Country are solicited. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-Street, New-York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, ‘5 
In an EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER JONATHAN, an Ori- 


ginal translation of one of the most thrilling Romances ever rendered ifito 
the English Language, entitled 


ANSELMO: 


The Grand Master of the Secret Order. 
Price 124 cents— or, ten copies for $1. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Brotuer JonatHan, 


No. 16 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 

















